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M. THIERS, 


HE singular and unprecedented position of M. Turrrs 
-L throws a reflected interest on his past career. The almost 
unanimous suffrages of his countrymen have been given under 
the influence of various motives, but chiefly perhaps in the 
well-founded conviction that M. Turers is a typical French- 
man of the age which followed the Revolution. When rational 
politicians elect to be governed by a man of seventy-four, they 
express their willingness to dispense with experiment and with 
novelty. It would be absurd to expect that an aged states- 
man should modify in the exercise of power the opinions and 
tendencies which have been associated with his active life and 
with his reputation. It would be an idle task to attempt the 
conversion of M. TureErs to free trade, to decentralization, or 
to non-intervention and permanent peace. His ideal of 
domestic and foreign policy is the Consulate of 1800, tem- 

d perhaps by the Parliamentary system of 1830. In his 
History he never tires of quoting NaPpoLeon’s maxim that con- 
fidence should proceed from below and power from above. 
As chief of the actual Government, he probably inclines 
with his Imperial prototype to dwell rather on the efliciency 
of power than on the necessity of confidence; but he can 
never forget that his own greatest triumphs were achieved 
as a Parliamentary leader of the class which NapoLeon 
habitually designated as a cluster of advocates. Notwith- 
standing his passion for military glory, M. Turmrs has become 
the first man in France as a brilliant writer and as a master 
of all the weapons of debate. It is remarkable that his 
admiration and his support have been largely given to 
characters utterly unlike his own, and to systems with which 
he had nothing in common. A great orator, he has applauded 
the silence which is enforced by military despotism ; a disciple 
of VorrairE, he has long been the earnest advocate of the 

tensions of the Pore. Whatever doctrine or practice seems 
ikely to promote the greatness and glory of France requires 
for him no other justification. He has no objection to the 
Republican form of government, which he praised in his 
early writings; but there is no danger of his tampering 
with theories of Socialism which he probably finds utterly 
unintelligible. The satisfaction with which fre may regard 
his present pre-eminence is perhaps tempered with regret 
for the strange isolation which causes him to stand alone 
without competitor or designated successor. With the ex- 
ception of Princes who are recommended to notice by rank 
as well as by ability, and of two or three second-rate Generals, 
‘M. Tuters is not only the first of living Frenchmen, but the 
only conspicuous personage in the country. GAmBETTa, whose 
turn may possibly come hereafter, is thus far only the chief of 
a n. 

M. Turers’s youthful lot was cast in circumstances un- 
usually favourable to the exercise of his remarkable faculties. 
As a first prizeman of the Polytechnic School, he commenced 
life with a promise which has been amply fulfilled. During 
the reign of Cuartes X. journalism and political literature 
were the surest roads to political power. The Government 
was sufficiently unconstitutional to justify incessant attacks, 
while it was not so tyrannical or vigorous as to render opposi- 
tion seriously dangerous. As a political and historical writer 
M. Turers took the side of the Revolution, but he was never a 
Jacobin. In the so-called principles of 1789, which he supposes 
to be equally definite and true, he is still a believer. If he had 
hot proceeded with his great work, and become the chief pro- 
S of the fabulous Napoleonic legend, he would perhaps 

ve preached the not less idolatrous faith which has been 
taught by Victor Huco and Louis Buanc. On the expulsion 
of the elder branch, M. ‘T'urers had become sufficiently con- 
“*picuous to be admitted to subordinate office on the recom- 


mendation of TaLLEYRAND. There were probably personal 
reasons for the animosity which he has always shown to his 
first patron; and in a short time he became, as a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, sufficiently important to dispense 
thenceforth with all external support. . His colloquial and 
business-like oratory produced as great an effect in the Cham- 
ber as the stately declamation of M, Guizor; and at a later 
time he was fully a match for Lamartime or MontaLempert. 
After the death of Casinur M. Taiers was counted in 
the first rank of Parliamentary leaders, and having been alter- 
nately the colleague and the opponent of Guizor and Mo f, he 
became President of the Council of Ministers within ten years 
from the accession of Louis Puiiepe, In 1840 he thought 
that he had the opportunity of engaging in an enterprise aiter 
his own heart, by encouraging the ambitious projects of 
Menemet ALI in spite of the protests of the Great Powers and 
the resolute opposition of England. His chief rival, M. 
GuizoT, was at the time Ambassador in England, and M. 
Tuters prepared to arm three or four hundred thousand men, 
with the avowed purpose of marching on the Rhine. Luckily 
for himself and for his country, he was checked at home by 
the calmer judgment of the Kine; and abroad he encountered 
a firmer will than his own. Lord Patmerston desired Sir 
Henry Butwer to hint with all possible delicacy to the 
French Minister that, if he ventured on a rupture, he might 
save himself the trouble of discussing the management of 
Algeria, and that his Egyptian client would be summarily 
“pitched into the Nile.” In two orthree months, under Lord 
PaLmerston’s orders, Pasna was driven headlong out 
of Syria, and the King of the Frencu readily accepted M. 
TueERs’s resignation. From that time to the end of Louis 
Puvirre’s reign M. Turers was steadily in opposition; but 
while he countenanced political agitation as far as it was 
directed against M. Guizor’s Administration, he cherished no 
revolutionary designs. When Paris, in February 1848, was 
already in the hands of the mob, M. Turers accepted the 
office of Minister, in the vain hope of satisfying the popular 
demands. The fatal order which compelled Marshal Bugzaup 
to discontinue his resistance to the insurrection bore the 
signature of M. Tuiers. In the tumult constitutional 
government was swept away, to reappear with doubtful pro- 
spects of vitality after three-and-twenty years. M.Tuuers’s 
chief title to the gratitude of his countrymen rests on the 
consistent energy with which during the whole period he 
has struggled to re-establish the liberty which had been 
recklessly destroyed. In the Constituent Assembly, and in 
the National Assembly, he was the ablest champion of order, 
which was practically identified with Parliamentary govern- 
ment. Yet in his writings he had done more than any other 
Frenchman to render the revival of the Empire possible ; 
and even when the Second Napoteon had profited by the 
popular delusions to which M, Turers had given currency, 
the historian continued in successive volumes to inflame the 
passion of his countrymen for military glory. To the frequent 
overtures of the Emperor he replied by a persistent refusal to 
enter his service. ‘The First Napoueon had filled his imagina- 
tion by his exploits and by the all-pervading energy of his 
despotism ; but his successor relied on the peasantry and the 
army to exclude the intellect of France from power; and 
M. ‘Tiers was too proud and too upright to become an 
accomplice in the oppression of the order to which he 
belonged. 

When Naroreon III. in the wane of his popularity con-~ 
sented to restore to the Legislative Body a iragment or a 
shadow of power, M. Tu1grs, with half-a-dozen allies of far 
inferior capacity and reputation to his own, commenced an 
opposition which gradually assumed reality and strength. He 
exercised by anticipation the Parliamentary liberties which he 
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demanded ; and he was too able anc too famous to be silenced 
or to be treated with contempt. Of the whole policy of the 
Ewperor, and more especially of his best acts, he constantly 
disapproved, To him the campaign of 1859 with its conse- 
quences appeared a fatal system of errors, because the 
Revolution had inherited from the old Monarchy, and 
had bequeathed to the First Empire, the maxim that 
the weakness and division of neighbouring States were 
the condition of the greatness of France. Free trade, when 
it found favour with the Emperor, was abhorrent to a 
statesman who was incapable of throwing off the traditions | 
ef his youth. Repression at home was not more distasteful | 
to M. Turers than the promotion of Italian unity, with its | 
necessary result of an abridgment of the temporal power of | 
the Pore. The neutrality of the Emperor in 1866, when 

France might have fought on the side of Austria for the main- 

tenance of the German Confederation, seemed to M. Tuers a 

proof of criminal imbecility. ‘As he said in one of the | 
harangues which were now addressed to an organized Oppo- 

sition as well as to a Government majority, the Eupzror had 

not left a blunder to commit. At the last moment M. ‘Tiers 

attempted to delay the vote for war with Germany, on the 

ground that the country and the army were unprepared. 

From that time he probably foresaw that the fall of 

the Empire was inevitable; but with prudent dignity he 

refused to become a member of the Government which was 

raised to power by the mob on the 4th of September. Not- 

withstanding his advanced age, he undertook an unauthorised 

diplomatic mission to all the Courts of Europe in the vain 

hope of procuring an alliance for France. Even at Florence 

the avowed enemy of Italy and of the reigning dynasty 

solicited with patriotic self-abnegation a possible reinforce- 

ment. It is not surprising that, when it became necessary to 

conclude peace and to found a Government, all France in- 

stinctively turned to the indefatigable veteran whose name 

would add weight to his official authority. The Assembly has 

since become weary of his predominance, and of his irritable 

and imperious temper; and he steadily resists even the 
most plausible modifications of the traditions of French 

government; but the great mass of the population still 

regards him as indispensable. When his position is menaced, 

instead of dissolving the Assembly by military force, he 

threatens to resign; and if his health lasts, he will pro- 

bably continue to govern France. It is possible that he 

meditates a future revenge on Germany; but he is too 

prudent to precipitate a rupture. So exceptional a rank has 

perhaps never been awarded to a civilian. 


fHE RECESS. 


pb local papers announce that the Premier has been 
attending an Agricultural Society’s banquet at Whitby, 
under the presidency of hisson. A milder form of amuse- 
ment it would be impossible to imagine, and it is the mildness 
of the amusements with which they are supposed to be 
satisfied that brings home to the minds of hard-worked 
statesmen that their holidays have really begun. Mr. 
Guapstone has fairly earned his repose in point of 
the quantity of work he has done, and the quality 
of the work makes no difference in the fatigue conse- 
quent on unremitting labour. Every one agrees in think- 
ing it an excellent thing that Mr. Guapstone should have 
an a wenn 4 of calming down his mind and relaxing 
the tension on his nerves; and nothing could be more quiet- 
ing to a feverish spirit than to go to an agricultural gathering 
at a seaside place, and listen to the member for Whitby 
dilating on the prospects of the harvest. Mr. GLApsToNE 
has now ample leisure to meditate on the past Session, and 
to make good resolutions for the coming Session. But 
he cannot be expected to get into a serene frame 
of mind all at once; and the letter he has written 
on the conduct of the Lords in rejecting the Ballot 
Bill, and the mode in which he describes that fragmentary 
measure, as if it had been a great work of statesmanship, show 
that the feelings with which he quitted Westminster still 
overpower him. But the Recess can scarcely fail to inspire 
wiser thoughts. It is not merely that, on reflection, he must 
see that the disasters of his Cabinet last Session were 
in a great measure the consequences of their own blunders, 
but from every side warnings are being given him that 
he has lately mistaken the signs of the times. The East 
Surrey election showed that many Liberals will not take the 
trouble, under present circumstances, to vote for his Govern- 


ment; and very significant expressions of opinion have been 


ij 


forthcoming, even from unexpected quarters, that hig 
Ballot Bill was not worth carrying, even on the suppositigg 
that voting is to be by ballot, and that there is no desiz, 
in the country at present to pick a quarrel with the Houseg 
Lords. When a demonstration against an ancient and ig 
tegral part of the fabric of the Constitution takes the form 
of a picnic in a park, we may be sure that the re 
feeling of those participating in it is much the same as thy 
of a jolly set of young officers, who, after dinner, propo 
that England should fight all the rest of the world. Tho 
who set themselves seriously to consider the position ang 
powers of the House of Lords allow that there are 

theoretical, and some practical, objections to the existence q 
two equal Chambers with strong divergencies of opinion anj 
sentiment; but they see that any remedy must be mudf wi 
worse than the mischief, unless it is administered withl to 
the utmost calmness and forethought. But probab 
Mr. Gtapstone, confiding in his hold on the Engliif g 
boroughs, may care very little about the judgment of thom me 
who look on constitutional and social questions from a moi Jo 
derate and critical point of view. If this is the case, he mal tio 
find much to think over in the opinions just expressed bf go, 
Mr. Jenkins, who has come forward for Truro because g fj 
large body of the electors will not have a moderate Libeml§j gn¢ 
This gentleman writes of the present Ministry with a conf of 
tempt and indignation which would seem more natural ing gq 
Tory candidate, and the chief ground of his antagonism iff gp} 
that the Government, in order to avoid dealing with difficul§ pit 
problems of social legislation, are endeavouring to raise a fala git 
issue, and to cover their indolence and incapacity by a me 
attack on the House of Lords, which, even if it were sug gfte 
cessful, would do the mass of the people no good whatever. fi dict 


Unfortunately the Ballot Bill will,in all probability take ag and 
a considerable part of next Session; but the Government wig the 
have the advantage of being able to tell beforehand whg dba 
are the directions in which they must work in order to fill ag plac 
the outlines of the Bill of last Session into a large ag GL 
consistent scheme. The whole subject of corrupt practices@ be. 
elections must also be dealt with, as the time fixed for (ja 
operation of Mr. Disrarti’s Act will then be on the pointgtion 
expiring. It will be a great gain that these two halves of tighe : 
same whole should thus be taken together. What the Cabiag Mr. 
can do for the country in the Recess is to work up the whdg wish 
subject of the proceedings at elections in the thorough manggsent 
in which it—or Mr. Giapstone for it— worked up 
subjects of the Irish Church and Irish Land, so that (GLa 
the principle of the Ballot is adopted by both Housgand 
we may at least have the satisfaction of thinking tar 
we have got rid for a time of the whole questi whic 
of the machinery by which the House of Commons @With 
elected. Experience shows that the discussion and passgadva 
of such a measure will take up a very large portion of dmthes 
time which the Government can utilize during the Sessiggvery 
But the Government cannot possibly regain the confidempAnd 
of the country if it merely carries a Bill to regulate @pers 
machinery of elections. It must show itself capable gad 
dealing with some of the larger questions which propegiMag 
belong to the department of the Home Office.  ‘Thejvote, 
must be a Licensing Bill, for the new Suspensory € 
is to be in force only for a year, and to prolong its operatigtle x 
would be to confess an incapacity to deal with the mglgo 
question. Something, too, must be done to show that Mir. ] 
Government is alive to the pressing necessity for new agGATE 
stringent legislation to promote the health of the people. Tig! be 
there is the Scotch Education Bill, and Lord Harureruagment 
scheme for remodelling the higher tribunals of Appeal. ‘posit 
Government, therefore, has quite enough work cut out forgi#me 
even if it has the wisdom, and feels itself strong enough @™bje 
abstain from getting into the dangerous region of Ingeerc 
education and proposals affecting the security of propel 
The measures which the Government must take up 
ample enough to occupy its whole attention. The fe 
the measures it proposes the better, provided that 
it does propose bear the traces of thorough consideratig™ 
And it is here that the period of the Recess ought to be Us c 
valuable to Mr. GLapsrone. He must be aware that it wl co 
not do for him any more to trust to his subordinates, wit” 
those subordinates are evidently weak; and the weakness" 
the Government in the Home Office and in the department 
Law is too obvious to escape the notice of any one. The Cus 
CELLOR has shown himself fairly adequate to his position '}", 
he cannot hold his own on any question of Law Ret. jv 
against Lord Cairns; while the melancholy exhibition hap 
by the Law officers at the close of last Session, after they 1 
almost entirely withdrawn themselves from public life #®™4 
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months, coupled with the humble joy exhibited by the Go- 
yernment at receiving a sort of certificate of good conduct 
from Sir Rounpett Patmer, plainly showed how weakly law 
js represented on the official benches of the House of Com- 
mons. As to Mr. Bruce, Mr. Guapstone must know per- 
fectly well by this time that it would be madness to let 
him frame unassisted any important measure. The most 
that can be looked for is that Mr. Bruce might be 
made to occupy without discredit, in the conduct of the lead- 
ing measures belonging to his department, such a position as 
that occupied by Mr. Cuicnesrer Fortescue in the conduct of 
the great Irish measures of the last two years. If he is well 
Jed, he may make a useful second. But all this means a vast 
i} amount of work to be undertaken by Me. GiapsTone, and he 
if will want every day of the Recess to recruit his energies, and 
to grapple with the tasks he must impose on himself. 
But it must not be overlooked that, however hard Mr. 
id} GLADSTONE may work, however carefully he may frame his 
-thow§ measures, and even if the acceptance of a Ballot Bill by the 
Lords prevents any collision between the Houses, the posi- 
yf tion of his Government cannot next Session be free from 
considerable embarrassment. The advanced section of the 
Liberal party want what they call really Liberal measures, 
and by really Liberal measures they mean, or at least some 
of them mean, not only very democratic, but purely 
Socialist measures. The present House of Commons 
® only in a slight degree represents these very advanced 
i@ Liberals; but signs are not wanting that, in some con- 
stituencies at any rate, the electors are ahead of their 
members, and electors in these days soon pull their members 
e suf after them. But if the Government resolutely refuses to be 
. | dictated to by these advanced Liberals, and takes firm ground, 


ake yg and insists on carrying measures which it thinks important for 
ont wi the moment, and in rejecting all vague proposals of wide future 
1 wh change, it will have difficulties to contend with. In the first 
, fill ygplace, it will have to surmount the great difficulty of Mr. 
ge mg GLADSTONE’s habitual indiscretion. He easily allows himself to 
tices be captivated with the possible good of theories and schemes 
for gm which he has only bestowed a momentary considera- 
point tion, and he uses expressions which seem to hint that 
1s of the is ready to take up anything. Advanced Liberals like 
Cabing Mr. Jenkins complain of this quite as much as those who 
e whigWish a Prime Minister to be discreet can do, for they re- 
manngsent what they think great questions being treated in this 
up tgmperficial and patronizing manner. And even if Mr. 
that @GLADSTONE got suddenly to be the most discreet of men, 
Housgand said little or nothing except when advocating measures 
ng tir which he was responsible, and the whole bearing of 
questi ¥hich he thoroughly understood, he would have to contend 
mons @With the feeling, which may easily grow up in moderately 
passigadvanced constituencies like that of East Surrey, that under 
n of tgthese circumstances he and his Cabinet would be doing 
Sess ety much what a Conservative Government would do. 
ynfideAnd then a comparison begins to be made between the 
late personal efficiency of one set of Ministers and of another, 
pable gad every a contrast impresses itself on the popular 
propel imagination ; and Liberal electors may, when asked to 
hepvote, limit themselves to inquiring why, at a time when 
ory Ageonfessedly the questions belonging to the Home Office are 
operatigte most important of the day, they should take the trouble 
he mig!0go to the poll in order to keep such a poor Secretary as 


Mr. Bruce in office, and such an excellent Secretary as Mr. 
Garnorne Harpy out of office. A Government that is known 
to be afraid of a dissolution is necessarily a weak Govern- 
uspment; and the Government may find themselves in the 
position of seriously fearing a dissolution, because in 
ome constituencies the return of advanced Liberals would 
mbject them to a greater pressure than any now 
@xercised on them, while the moderate Liberals in other 
aggonstituencies might not take the trouble to exert them- 
elves. All that can be said is that here again almost every- 
ming depends on Mr. GLapsTonE personally, and that what 
1 keep his Government in office is the conviction that the 
ideratiqeuntry cannot afford to lose his services. But, to inspire 
to be itis conviction, he must use the period of rest now given him 
hat it We mere. 8 attentively the causes of the unmistakable 
ites, wif"ange in public opinion regarding him that has taken place 
sakness#2 the last twelve 
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w Ret." THE VERSAILLES COMPROMISE. 

ion diy HEN a Minister of M. Tuarers’s age and experience 
: they | loses his temper more completely and publicly than 
ic life 


it is natural to suppose that he has an object in what 


he does. Yet it is hard to see how M. Tuters could have 
designed to profit by the remarkable exhibition of August 24. 
The speaker whom he followed had stated, with commendable 
calmness and much force of reasoning, the argument in 
favour of dissolving the National Guard. That same morning 
the Cabinet had considered the’ question, and had determined 
to accept the principle of dissolution, but to insist on some 
latitude being given them as to the time and manner of 
carrying out the project. General Ducror had charged him- 
self with the introduction of the proposed modification in 
the Assembly, and in the ordinary course of Parliamentary 
routine he would have risen before M. Turers, and given 
the Government the opportunity of publicly accepting the 
compromise to which they had privately assented. Instead of 
this, M. Tu1ers rose immediately after M. pe Meavx, and deli- 
vered himself of a speech which was ly an argument 
against that very dissolution of the National Guard which he 
all the while meant to adopt, and partly a tirade against the 
majority in the Assembly, which, as the event proved, was 
perfectly ready to abide by any arrangement which would 
make it easier for the Government to give effect to its wishes. 
The first half, therefore, was entirely inconsistent with the 
resolution to which the Cabinet had come a few hours earlier ; 
the second half was entirely unprovoked by the persons against 
whom it was directed. A Minister who, having made up his 
mind to disband a particular force as soon as the progress of 
army reorganization will allow, assures the Legislature that 
there are certain civil duties which can only be performed by 
the force he has consented to dismiss, prepares for himself a 
purely gratuitous humiliation. If M. Turers’s words meant 
anything, they meant that the National Guard is a valuable 
instrument towards the maintenance of public order. As 
regards this point, the Chief of the Executive Power would have 
found himself at open issue with the majority in the Assembly ; 
and if he had chosen to regard the division on it as 
tantamount to a vote of confidence or no confidence in his 
administration of affairs, no fault could fairly have been found 
with him. But to preach the essential utility of the National 
Guard by way of dee to an announcement from the Keeper 
of the Seals that the Government had determined to dissolve 
them with the least possible delay, was to proclaim himself 
the creature of the Legislature of which he hoped a few 
minutes later to show himself the master. To stoop to con- 
quer may be good policy when the first stage of the process 
is an indi ble prelimi to the last; but what can be 
said of a statesman who stoops when he is assured of victory ? 
It would have been intelligible if M. Turers had pledged 
himself to a view different from that of the majority, and made 
their acceptance of it a condition of ining in power. It 
would have been intelligible if he had adopted the view of the 
majority, while retaining a secret preference for his own. But 
it is not easy to appreciate the value of a compromise which 
exhibits M. Tuters as pledging himself to one course by his 
words, and to an opposite course by his acts. 

The explanation most often given of M. Tu1ers’s seemingly 
purposeless rage is that it was designed in some occult manner 
to influence the action of the Assembly on the Bill for pro- 
longing his powers. Ordinary minds might have thought it 
best to keep the body which would have to decide whether 
the Bill should pass in something like good humour; but 
M. Tuters may perhaps have thought that the majority are 
less likely to go wrong if they are beaten occasionally, even 
when they are going right. Indeed the attitude and aims of 
the several parties in the Assembly with regard to the “ pro- 
“ position River ” are still too obscure to allow of any theory 
as to M. Tuiers’s intentions being rejected as impossible. 
The Bill turned out to have undergone less modification in 
Committee than was supposed. It confers on M. Tuiers the 
title of President of the Republic, and it makes his Ministers 
responsible to the Assembly instead of to himself. The radical 
vice of this arrangement is, that it takes M. Tu1ers froma place 
for which he is eminently fit, in order to establish him in a 
place for which he is eminently unfit. Skill asa Parliamen 
orator and experience as a party politician will be of little use 
to the President of the Republic. What is wanted for this office 
is the serene and dignified impartiality which can give to each 
contending faction the share in the government of the country 
which fairly belongs to it, and impress it with the conviction 
that the Executive has no preference for one set of Ministers 
over another, and is only anxious to give effect to the wishes 
of the nation as declared by a representative Assembly. But. 
M. TuigRrs is rarely serene, not always dignified, and never 


impartial. As President of the Republic he will be as much > 

set upon carrying out a particular policy ag he has been as. 

Chiet of the Executive Power, He will pots upon office with - 
B. 
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a Ministry in which he, and presumably therefore the As- 
sembly, has confidence. So long as the two powers can agree’ 
in working with the same men all will go smoothly ; but a 
time may come when the President of the Republic will have 
to accept a Cabinet which M. Turers will be compelled to dis- 
trust. If he recognises this necessity, and consents to be the 
organ of a policy to which he is in principle opposed, he will 
have falsified all sinister predictions, and shown unexpected 

ualifications for his new functions. But it is at least possible 

at he will avail himself of the power of addressing the 
Assembly reserved to him by the Bill, and endeavour to niake 
the majority accept his Ministers rather than their own by a 
recourse to his old threat of resignation. 

The preamble of the Bill seems to have been framed with 
a view to give every party in the country something to find 
fault with. It begins by claiming for the National Assembly, 
as an essential element of its sovereignty, the right to exercise 
constituent powers ; thereby irritating all those members of the 
Left who hold that the “mandat” of the electors had refer- 
ence simply to the choice between peace and war, and to the 
performance of the provisional duties involved in that choice. 
Yet it may at the same time be interpreted to imply that the 
Assembly will, as a matter of fact, limit its action to the con- 
tinuance of “the honest essay commenced at Bordeaux; ” thereby 
offending those who wish to see the issue between Monarchy and 
Republicanism decided in favour of the former, before trying 
the effect of a dissolution. It proposes to divest the functions of 
the Chief of the Executive “of the unstable and precarious 
“ character they may seem to possess;” thereby offending 
M. Tuters, who holds that it is he who gives stability to the 
Assembly, not the Assembly which gives stability to him. 
The hostility of the Government to the Bill was at first so 
decided that.they were prepared to support an amendment 
moved by M. pe CuotseuL, which contained a compliment to 
M. Turers and abstained from declaring the Assembly con- 
stituent. Before the opening of the debate on Wednesday, 
however, M. Tuters had reconsidered his position, and deter- 
mined not to risk an open quarrel with the majority. M. Viret 
announced, on behalf of the Committee, that they were ready to 
incorporate the compliment in the Bill, and M. Duraure there- 
upon announced, in the name of the Government, that they 
were prepared to support the Bill as it stood. When it was 
thus made clear that M. Tuzers had definitively cast-in his lot 
with the Right, the mutual relations of the several parties in 
the Assembly became simpler. Monarchists of all shades 
united to carry the clause attributing constituent powers to 
the Assembly, and Republicans of all shades united to oppose 
it. The result was the adoption of. the opening paragraph of 
the preamble by 433 votes against 227. 

It is probable that M. Turers had really no choice but to 
do what he has done. The Right seems to have made up its 
mind to quarrel with the Chief of the Executive rather than 
lose the opportunity of declaring the present Assembly con- 
stituent, and without the Right M. Tuiers might have been 
unable to carry on the Government. His resignation at the 
present moment would have thrown the whole country into 
confusion, and perhaps furnished the Germans with an 
excuse for delaying the evacuation of the territory they still 
occupy. But though M. Turers may be held blameless, it is 
not so easy to excuse the majority which has forced this con- 
clusion upon him. It is highly improbable that they intend 
to exercise the power they have now assumed. The Assembly 
has something else to do than make Constitutions, and the 
indecency of proceeding to a choice between a Monarchy and 
a Republic, without giving the electors an opportunity of de- 
claring their wishes, would be so flagrant that even a French 
Conservative might shrink from committing it. In that case 
the Right has given deep offence to the minority in the 
Assembiy, and put an end to the Bordeaux compact, for 
the barren triumph of registering an abstract declaration. 


ENGLISH IDEAS FROM THE MAHOMETAN POINT 
OF VIEW. 
ie the long list of telegrams sent to the English newspapers 
by Mr. Reuter or their own Correspondents, there are 
probably none which excite less attention that those which 
speak of the great famine in Persia or of the fierce civil war 
in Afghanistan. Yet these items of intelligence relate to an 


amount of human misery probably greater than all the suf- 
ferings of all who suffered in the Franco-German war, and 
an interest of another kind may be seen to attach to them 


Mr. W. W. Hunter. 


better known than most writers on India as the author of the 
Annals of Rural Bengal, cites a number of facts to prove that 
the Mahometans of India are beginning more and more to 
believe that life is altogether intolerable save under a Maho. 
metan Government, and that, in the casuistry of Mahometan 
doctors, this opinion is getting to be gradually “ defined ” ag 
an article of faith. One of his authorities, exactly in the 
spirit of those contemporaries of VoLTAIRE who asserted that 
the chief seat of human happiness was to be found in philoso- 
phical and deistical China, amusingly contrasts the felicity of 
Turkey with the degradation of British India, Englishmen, 
however, who are conscientiously anxious to discover whether 
their government of India is really inferior in any respect to 
Mahometan rule, will probably prefer to examine examples of 
a purer type than the protected and doctored State which gives 
so much trouble to European diplomacy. Such examples 
are to be found in Afghanistan and Persia. Persia is under 
a Mahometan Government of the more settled sort, and 
here, if anywhere, would be found that combination of rough 
Oriental vigour with administrative regularity which some 
have thought to be wanting in the British Indian Govern- 
ment, particularly during such trials as that through 
which the country is passing at this moment. But a famine 
greater than all Indian famines is afflicting Persia, and the 
Government, which could not probably at best do very much, 
seems to be absolutely paralysed by perplexity and fear, 
Afghanistan, on the other hand, belongs to the cruder and 
more native class of Mahometan States. The war which per- 
petually rages in it, and which renders it very nearly the 
most unhappy country upon earth, is a direct fruit of Maho- 
metan institutions. ‘lhe Propuet sanctioned polygamy, but 
omitted to provide any distinct system of succession to thrones 
occupied by the faithiul. ‘The eldest son of each successive 
Ameer of Afghanistan is almost invariably set aside during 
his father’s lifetime in favour of his abler brother, but the 
abler brother has to fight for the succession with the child of 
the woman last introduced into his father’s zenana. Reupen 
never succeeds; Simeon or Levi has a better chance; but it 
always ends in Jacos doing his best to secure the throne for 
Bensamixn. At the death of the old chief there is always a 
civil war, and for the most part there is one as soon as he 
begins to show his real inclinations. 


There is little doubt that the malcontent Indian Mahometans 
described by *Mr. Hunter have a vague impression that 
Mahometans governed by Mahometans are even materially 
more prosperous than Mahometans governed by infidels. But 
the hardships upon which their minds dwell with real bitter- 
ness are almost wholly spiritual. Just before the prorogation, 
Mr. Giapstone, on behalt of Lord GRraNviLLE, explained to the 
House of Commons that the phrase “ religious equality” 
might bear very different meanings; and, in fact, like all ex- 
pressions of the kind, including the word “ equality ” itself, 
every man of our age and country takes it in his own sense, 
while, on the whole, he associates it with something which 
deserves respect or approbation. The peculiarity of the 
Mahometan opinions is that, with all conceivable meanings, 
religious equality is utterly hateful to them. The dilemma 
which, according to Mr. Hunrer, is every day more and more 
distinctly before the Indian Mahometans, is the duty of 
rebellion or the duty of emigration. Either we must make 
war upon this infidel Government and put believing rulers 
in its place, or we must quit the accursed country. The 
opinion which is steadily gaining ground is that this is the 
only alternative open to the faithful, and both branches 
of it have already largely influenced the conduct of Maho- 
metans, by producing dangerous conspiracies against the 
British Empire within India itself, as well as a flow of 
emigrants to a strange little colony beyond our frontier 
founded upon what is supposed to be Mahometan territory. 
Mr. Honter describes the various qualifications and com- 
promises by which the more timid spirits have evaded the 
conclusions now pressed home by the stern Mahometan 
Revivalists known as the Wahabees. He gives the cases put 
to learned Mahometan doctors, in which the li and pro- 
tection given to Mahometans by the English are admitted; 
but the most favourable opinion obtained against the religious 
duty of rebellion terminates with the significant sentence— 
“ besides, it is necessary that there should be a probability of 
“victory to Musalmans and glory to Islam. If there be n0 
“ such probability, a religious rising is unlawful.” Even in 
matters of slighter consequence, there is no end to the per 
plexities occasioned to conscientious Indian Mahometans by 
the infidelity of the Government under which they live, and 
by the assumption of their own religious: authorities that, 


by anybody who will cast his eyes on a curious book just 
publi ed by 


Mr. Hunter, who is 


wherever there are Mahometans, they are the governors of the 
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country. Mr. Hunter, like many persons interested on behalf 
of an earnest but altogether unreasonable minority, tries hard 
to e himself that the Mahometans of India have some 
zeal grievances, and he cites among them the steps taken some 
years ago by the British Government, not improbably under 
the influence of the English religious Societies, in ceasing 
to retain in its hands the appointment of certain semi- 
religious Mahometan officers called Kazees. The Indian 
Government probably thought that the disestablished Church 
of Islam might be left to choose its own parish clerks and 
churchwardens. But it seems that the Mahometans now urge 
that, according, to their religious theory, these functionaries 
can only be appointed by the Government. A Government 
‘which has religious duties cast upon it by a religion in which 
it does not believe, is in a position hardly less strange and 
difficult than its subjects who have to ask for religious minis- 
‘trations from infidels. 

Another genuinely felt Mahometan grievance, which Mr. 
Honter’s sympathies can hardly bring him to the point of 
supporting, may serve to show what the best intentions of 

lishmen towards Orientals are worth when they are not 
enlightened by knowledge. A year or two ago the opinion 
prevailed very widely in our country that the comparative 
monopoly of office in India by men of European birth was 
indefensible; that the accident of belonging to the conquering 
and ruling race ought not to constitute a title to employment; 
that no principle should regulate admission to the public 
service except proved capacity. But we learn from Mr. 
Honter’s pages that a powerful, earnest, and united com- 
munity in India regards it as cruel injustice that the fact of its 
once having ruled the country is no longer regarded as giving 
it a right to monopolize office. It seems that the Mahometans 
are being gradually excluded from the lower walks of the judi- 
cial and administrative services which have always been occu- 
pied by natives of the country. The explanation is simple. 
First they are outnumbered by the Hindoos ; according to the 
loose Indian statistics of population, the Mahometans are said 
to amount to thirty millions, the Hindoos to at least one 
hundred and fifty millions of souls. Next, they have less 
capacity than the Hindoos, who have from the first taken full 
advantage of British impartiality, and who have sedulously 
provided themselves with the education which fits them to 
take part in government conducted on Western principles. 
Nothing could be more absolutely fair according to our ideas 
than the supersession of the Mahometans by the Hindoos; 
nothing could be more monstrous according to the Mahometan 
notions. Keep all the higher offices to yourselves, they would 
argue, until we can wrest them from you; but meantime have 
the grace to leave the rest to us, out of consideration to the 
fallen greatness of those who ruled the country before you. 

We are not quite as thoroughly persuaded as Mr. Hunter 
seems to be that it is urgently necessary to find an answer to 
the question which he puts on his title-page—‘“ Our Indian 
“ Musalmans; are they bound in conscience to rebel against 
“the QueEN?” If areply must be given, it would not be quite 
direct or altogether decent. But this interesting volume may 
be of great service in showing Englishmen the real difficulties 
of Indian-government. The Mahometans of India are not a 
declining but a growing sect; their numbers are constantly 
swollen by proselytism; and the attraction which they exert 
i, curiously enough, the equality which they offer to con- 
verts, though it is equality of the exact kind described in 
the canon of the Irish American democrat—“ one man 
“is as good as another and a damned deal better.” They 
are falling more and more under the influence of a stern 
enthusiasm, begotten of a rapidly-spreading religious revival. 
In all the countries round India their co-religionists are dis- 
membering empires and founding new ones. And they are 
coming to be animated by an implacable hatred of the 
British Government and name. If anybody asks what is the 
“message of peace” which would have to be sent to them, 
the only possible answer is that it must consist in the repudi- 
ation of the whole assemblage of ideas implied in Western 
Lit li 
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A LEAGUE OF PEACE. 

PECULATORS on the objects and results of the Gastein 
meeting are naturally unwilling to recognise that they 
know little of what has happened there, or that there has not 
been much to know. So, in order that something may be re- 
corded of importance, not unworthy of so long a journey un- 
dertaken by the great Bismark, it has been announced that 
the Roumanian bondholders’ question was a mere bagatelle, 
Which Brust and Bisuark disposed of in a few minutes, and 


that the real fruit of their discussions and efforts has been 
nothing less than the construction of a League of Peace. 
Germany, Austria, and Italy are the three Powers who are 
suid to have arrived at the happy resolution to abstain 
from war, and to render war, 80 far as lies in their power, 
impossible for many years. Russia, too, it is thought pro- 
bable, may lie down with the other lambs who set her 
so good an example; and so France would be the only great 
Power left out of the League; and if four Powers bent 
on maintaining peace could not prevent France from trying 
to enjoy the revenge for which she likes to persuade herself 
she is thirsting, nothing can, and the League of Peace must 
face her opposition. In the shape in which German gossips 
have described the new alliance, it is very unlikely that any 
such League has been formed; for there can be nothing 
gained by using high-flown terms, and calling a common reso- 
lution to avert war a League of Peace. All such combina- 
tions and artificial arrangements break up when their force 
comes to be tried in critical times, and we may be sure that, 
if Prince Bismark wanted to fight, he would not let any 
League restrain him. But this rumour may very probably 
express in an exaggerated form the conclusion at which 
German, Austrian, and Italian statesmen have arrived as to 
the policy which would now best suit their respective coun- 
tries. And if they have communicated their views to each 
other, and have found that for different reasons peace is 
equally advantageous to all, it will naturally tend to make 
each Power more resolutely bent on peace, and more confident 
of its ability to secure tranquillity in Europe for the present. 
It is obvious that Germany, Austria, and Italy have much to 
lose and little to gain from war, and that if they work well 
together, and have something like a policy in common, they 
may very likely secure the object they have at heart. There 
is much that is disquieting in the present state of Europe, and 
there are perhaps in every country some persons not wholly 
without influence who wish for war. But it is a great gain in 
the eyes of those who hate war as a curse to mankind that, for 
peculiar reasons, three nations like Germany, Austria, and 
Italy are disposed to do all in their power to repress the 
feverish thirst for new struggles, and would look on any dis- 
turbance to European peace as dangerous to themselves, even 
though the attack might be commenced in a direction that 
did not immediately affect them. 

It is often taken for granted that Germany, puffed up with 
its recent glories, and conscious of its enormous military 
strength, must be ready for any opportunity of getting more 
of the good things which the successful use of military force is 

to bring. The Baltic provinces of Russia are the bait 
which prophets of evil now think most likely to tempt German 
ambition. Holland is so tranquil as to its own safety that it 
is scarcely possible to go on being always alarmed for the poor 
Dutch ; and as it turns out that the Germans have with much 
difficulty managed to build one iron-clad in five years, the day 
when this noble navy will sink our whole Channel Fleet in a 
single action does not seem imminent. But Russia is very 
accessible to Germany, and Russia has undoubtedly a German 
population which she keeps in a state of undeniable subjec- 
tion. The Russians, too, are jealous of the Germans, and 
perhaps a little afraid of them; and so there are plenty of Rus- 
sians who write and talk freely against Germany, and their 
sentiments are made known out of their own country, and pro- 
duce the impression that there is an increasing danger of 
war between the two Powers. Russia is said to be now in 
the position in which France was after Sadowa; and it is 
urged -by patriotic Russians that. the warning given by the 
fate of France after Sadowa ought not to be lost on them. 
Russia ought to court a French alliance, and so to combine 
to make head against the common enemy. No doubt there 
is some truth im all this. If Germany and Russia want to 
fight, they have abundant grounds of quarrel, and may go to 
‘war when they please. It is also probable that some day the 
interests of Russia and France will draw them together, and 
each may naturally try to hold its head a little higher in the 
world of European diplomacy, on the strength of the support 


| which their cordial relations with each other will give them. 
| But no one can believe that for the present Russia will 
| provoke war. What she wants above everything is time ; 
| time in which to remodel her army, finish her railways, gain 


money, and settle some of her pressing internal difficulties. 
Then, if war is wantonly commenced, it must be Ger- 
many that will be the aggressor; and no one who seriously 
considers the position of Germany can believe that it would 
be in the interest of Germany that a new war should break out. 
On the contrary, the Germans must desire peace so heartily 
that the enemies of Germany, if any were inclined - act, 
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might be led to presume on this necessity of peace to Ger- 
many, and to think this a good time for asking what under 
other circumstances they would not venture to demand. The 
Germans have now had. sixty millions of the indemnity paid 
them, although only partly in cash; and they have still twice 
as much more to receive. A war would e it almost im- 
possible that they should get this while the struggle lasted. By 
a great effort, and by applying sternly the severe pressure 
which they know so well he to exercise, they might, perhaps, 
prevent France from taking an active part. But there would be 
such excitement in France, such instability in the existence of 
any French Government which had to be passive under such 
circumstances, such a difficulty of getting in taxation, and 
such uncertainty as to French credit, that the pay- 
ment of the remaining portion of the indemnity would 
have to be postponed, while Germany would be put to very 
great fresh cost in order to maintain its hold on France. 
Every one will allow that the Germans are bent on getting 
the money which seems almost within their grasp. They do 
not want to stay in France, but to be paid off and go away. 
They could not be paid off and be free to go away if there 
were a new war, even though France were made to remain at 
peace. It is therefore entirely adverse to the interests of 
Germany that the peace of Europe should be disturbed, and 
no people can be better trusted than the Germans to attend 
to their own interests. 


Austria and Italy have also each their own reasons for 
desiring peace in Europe. Austria, which every year tries 
some new experiment, is now trying a very new and a very 
great experiment. The Slavonic provinces are to be allowed 
to have pretty much their own way in the management of the 
affairs of the non-Hungarian half of the Empire. The German 
provinces resent this, and prophesy that the experiment must 
end in utter disaster. But the Slavonic provinces are propor- 
tionately elated, and look on everything as going on most 
delightfully. Their mode of regarding the Austrian Govern- 
ment is entirely changed, and whereas they used to speak of 
Austria as the embodiment of tyranny, and used to turn to 
Russia as their real friend and as the true head of all Slavonic 
peoples, they now praise Austria to the skies, and see the 
eae danger in having any closer connexion with Russia. 

is change has been made so rapidly and so manifestly that 
the Russian papers openly lament the sad defection of their 
late allies, and acknowledge that there is scarcely a friend of 
Russia who will speak out in the Slavonic provinces of 
Austria. If this feeling could be perpetuated, and if the 

of the Empire which were lately thought to be most dis- 
affected should become sincerely attached to Austria, then the 
experiment now being made will have been fully justified by 
the result; and to have converted the Slavonic provinces into 
adversaries of Ritssia would be more than an equivalent for 
the loss of the hearty support which the German provinces 
have been willing to give as long as they were allowed 
to have the upper hand in the management of affairs. But 
the experiment is far too delicate and critical a one, and its 
ultimate success is still far too doubtful, for Austrian statesmen 
to be blind to the great risk there would be that all that has 
been done would have been done in vain if war broke out now ; 
and if, before the new harmony between the Austrian Govern- 
ment and the Slavonic provinces was really established, 
Russian soldiers and Russian statesmen made their presence 
and their influence felt. Italy, it is scarcely n to say, 
wants peace more perhaps than any other Power. It has to 
establish itself in its new capital, and this is a work of ex- 
treme difficulty, and one almost impossible so long as the 
clerical party think that aid will come in the shape of armed 
deliverers of the Church. Garrpatpr has lately warned his 
countrymen that France will certainly make war on Italy as 
soon as she dare, and it is quite right that Italy should be 
prepared. But then GarrsaLpr also tells his countrymen 
that they ought to look on all priests as their mortal enemies. 
Italy wants rest and peace to enable her to get rid, not only of 
the fury of the priests, but also of the fury of those who hate 
the priests. Thus all Europe, from one cause or another, ap- 
pears to want a space for breathing andan opportunity of working 
out in repose new problems or new ideas. It is not, therefore, 
a light thing that will be suffered to disturb the general 
tranquillity; and probably peace will at any rate be sought 
after by the three Powers who are said to have entered into 
this new League, whether they have really concerted a common 
action or not. 


FRENCH GRATITUDE AND IRISH SEDITION, 


_ the French gentlemen who have lately furnished a pre. 
text for Irish sedition have reflected on the scenes which 
they have witnessed, it might be interesting to know what the 
think of their admirers, and what they think of themselves, 
During the war the people of Great Britain contributed for 
the relief of the sick and wounded nearly 300,000/.; and the 
larger part of the sum must, from the circumstances of the 
campaign, have been applied to the benefit of the French. In 
addition to contributions of money, large numbers of volun- 
teers incurred much risk and hardship, with the sole object of 
diminishing the sufferings of foreigners whose claim was ex. 
clusively founded on their need of assistance. When it wag 
known at the close of the siege that the population of Parig 
was insufficiently supplied with food, a second subscription 
of many thousands of pounds was collected in London ing 
few days to be expended in the purchase and despatch 
of provisions. The contributors to the war funds were 
not conscious of any extraordinary generosity, though some 
of them may perhaps have been slightly disappointed with 
the spirit in which their benefactions were received; but 
they could scarcely have expected that Frenchmen of rank 
and position affecting to represent the sentiments of their 
countrymen would find in the aid afforded to the sick and 
wounded an occasion for promoting an insolent agitation 
against the Crown and nation of England. A single ambulance 
furnished, or supposed to have been furnished, at the expense 
of a body of disaffected Irishmen, was ostentatiously devoted 
to the exclusive service of the French army. It is not known 
whether the ambulance was especially efficient, or even 
whether it really existed; but half-a-dozen Frenchmen with 
sounding titles were induced to visit Ireland for the purpose. 
of expressing the national gratitude to which the actual or 
nominal donors thought themselves entitled. It is not known 
that Count Fiavieny and his companions represented any 
one except themselves ; but when their reception is reported. 
at home, there may perhaps be ignorant and vainglorious 
Frenchmen who will regard with complacency the noisy pro- 
fessions of sympathy which were intended as affronts to the 
English Government. As any foreigner who had been 
guilty of-similar misbehaviour in France would have been 
summarily locked up or handed across the frontier, French- 
men naturally misunderstand the license which prevails in 
down-trodden Ireland. An English gentleman engaged in 
propagating treason in a foreign country would at least have 
declined the hospitality of the head of the Government.. 

The demagogues who gave their French visitors full oppor- 
tunity for displaying their bad taste, on their own part, out- 
did themselves in absurdity. Mr. Martin, who a few months 
since professed loyalty to the Crown, seems now inclined to 
support the union of Ireland, not of course with England, but 
with France. It seems to follow that the QuEEN must be de- 
prived of her Irish dominions, for even an Irish patriot can 
scarcely suppose that a Queen of England could be allied with 


France against herself. When Count Fiavieny and the rest. 


“ march on ”"—it is not said why or whither—Mr. Martin is 
pledged to follow; and the applauding audience, though not 


accustomed to exact sense or meaning from their leaders, un-, 


doubtedly supposed that the march was to be directed against 
England. Yet their anticipations of the future are probably 
as hazy as their versions of history and of contemporary 
politics. The French visitors were called ambassadors, because 
they had no commission either from an existing or a possible 
Government. 
their titles from the old Monarchy, and there was a Duke of 
the First Empire; but the speeches referred for the most part 
to the date of the Revolution, and the favourite form of govern- 
ment seemed to be a Republic. ‘The great services rendered, 
according to the orators, by France to Ireland might with 
equal convenience and accuracy be assigned to any period 
ancient or modern. ‘The ethnological sympathy between 
Celts who speak French and Celts who speak English is a 
recent fiction. 
have assumed a name which disguised their origin. Mr. 
SmytH also would seem to descend from a Teutonic race which 
is beautifully designated in an epitaph in Westminster Abbey 
as antiqua prosapia Smithorum. It is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that the managers of the agitation should have thought 
that common levity and folly required some genealogical 
explanations. It was even more strange that a knot of 
private persons holding a respectable social position should 
allow their visit to be described as a diplomatic mission, than 
that an excited mob should pretend to believe that it was 
welcoming an embassy from France. It must be assumed that 


There were two Counts professing to derive. 


If Mr. Martin is a Celt, his forefathers must. 
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the foreigners, in the midst of their sympathy for Ireland, 
had not altogether forgotten the political state of their 
own country; but, if they supposed that their encourage- 
ment of treasonable language would produce any prac- 
tical effect, they must have intended wantonly to challenge 
the hostility of England. It is fortunately not necessary 
to attribute to the French nation, or even to any party in 
France, the frivolous impertinence of a few obscure French- 
men elated by unexpected, unintelligible, and insincere ap- 
plause. It is not with England, but with Germany, that 
serious French politicians meditate a future trial of strength, 
and it would not be a profitable b 
a struggle the alliance of the Irish rabble at the cost of the 
enmity of England. The Germans have not been eager to 

ise the identity of interest which seems to the Irish 
imagination, or rather to the Irish tongue, to unite their cause 
with that of English dominion. It appears that loyalty to 
England is now described as devotion to Prussia, and that the 
journals which censure the extravagances of the Martins and 
Fiavienys are held up to odium as pro-Prussian papers. In 
the practice of habitual mendacity the demagogues have pro- 
bably obliterated in their own minds the distinction between 
truth and falsehood. The caprice which induced the Irish 
populace at the beginning of the war to take the side of France 
was suggested by a suspicion that the wrongful policy of the 
French Government was probably censured by the public 
opinion of England. Although the success of the German 
arms in no way affected Irish interests, the original prejudice 
or affectation gradually stiffened into the creed of a faction. 


Unfortunately the party of disorder has succeeded in the 
main object of displaying its powers of mischief. The thou- 
sands who attended the late meetings and processions talked 
nonsense, and listened to nonsensical declamation, but they 
were united in a common purpose of sedition, and their num- 
bers were formidable. It may be hoped that the open avowal 
of disaffection will serve as a warning to respectable Irishmen 
who may have dallied and tampered with the delusion of 
what is called home rule. Mr. Martin and others have pre- 
tended that the concession of provincial independence would 
satisfy their aspirations; and now, on the first opportunity, 
they proclaim the policy of a French alliance against Englafid. 
No fuller justification could be afforded for a resolute deter- 
mination to maintain at any cost the unity of the Empire. It 
is true that no politician of ordinary intelligence ever thought 
that a federation between England and Ireland was practi- 
cable; but some minds are so constituted as to require 
experimental proof of self-evident propositions. It is not for 
the purpose of establishing friendly co-operation with England 
that the sword of “ the illustrious” MacMauov is invoked. 


Parliament and the Government of the day will soon be 
compelled to deal with the law relating to seditious assem- 
blages. In 1848, the law, which has not since been changed, 
was strong enoagh to repress revolutionary gatherings; but 
in 1866 it suited Mr. Gapstone’s purpose to encourage 
disturbances in the streets, and he has lately rewarded the 
ringleader. Mr. Bruce has practically repealed the statute 
which prohibited meetings in the neighbourhood of the 
Houses of Parliament for the p of influencing the 
decisions of the Legislature by terror; and the unlucky 
collision in the Pheonix Park induced the Government to 
concede for the future the demand that the Parks should be 
used for the propagation of treason. ‘The only political 
assemblages which are habitually repressed by force are 
those of the Ulster Orangemen, It is highly proper that 
celebrations which are offensive to large classes of the com- 
munity should be prohibited; but a reminiscence of the 
battle of the Boyne is not more objectionable than blustering 
mag to the supposed exploits of the Irish Brigade at 

ontenoy, Every loyal and decent inhabitant of Dublin has 
for a week been annoyed by the mob which gathered round the 

-bred French visitors, and by the rebellious speeches which 
were delivered for their edification; but the police force was 
dot even allowed to appear in the streets. ‘The malcontents 
believe, not without good reason, that the Government is 

tened; and some oftheir number may perhaps not derive 
unmixed gratification from an impunity which invites further 
excesses. When the mob meetings are converted into Fenian 
nisings, it will be necessary for even the most timid of Govern- 
ments to act in earnest. The troops and police will, as on 
z Occasions, easily suppress open resistance; and the 
pr ent brawlers of the platform may probably find them- 
tadee against their will, converted into political martyrs 
for treason-felony. Their French accomplices, 
which te perhaps not fully understood the proceedings in 
ey took part, will be happily beyond the reach of 


argain to purchase for such | 


| 
prosecution. The most sanguine politicians are beginning to 
discover that government rests ultimately on force. It is not 
always benevolent to postpone to the latest moment a resort 
to the argument which will alone be effectual. If the meet- 
ings and speeches of last week were not legally punishable, the 
law ought to be altered without delay. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY AT GLASGOW. 


HERE are various indications that the agitation against 
the House of Lords is not prospering as Mr. Dixon and 
his friends could wish. ‘To all appearance their intended ex- 
plosion has somehow missed fire. Perhaps it was only a slow 
match which they lighted, and the mine will blow up in due 
time; but for the present there is a strong suspicion of damp 
wder. We are afraid that Mr. GLapsTonE is doomed to see 
is hope realized, that the Lords will not suffer any “ dis- 
“agreeable consequences” for having dared to reject the 
Ballot Bill, which had been intentionally, and almost avowedly, 
sent up to them for that purpose. This is an age of historical 
commemorations, and a familiar anniversary in the beginning 
of November would furnish a good opportunity for renewing 
the agitation. Mr. Dixon would be an appropriate hero for 
a Guy Faux festival, and might confidently reckon on the 
cordial support of the gamins of Birmingham. Perhaps it 
would be necessary to have two Guys, in order to find a 
part for Alderman Carrer to play. It is quite clear that, 
unless some strong measures are resorted to, the country 
will never be brought to a proper sense of the injury 
which has been done to it. Lord SHarressury’s reception 
in Glasgow is even more ominous and disheartening to 
earnest Liberals than the East Surrey election. Lord 
Suarrespury is not only a member of the obnoxious House 
of Lords, but he is the peer at whose instigation the Lords 
committed the unpardonable crime, as a punishment for which 
the immediate abolition of that wicked and graceless Assembly 
is now demanded. Fresh from kicking out the Ballot Bill, 
almost, as it were, without changing his boots, this hardened 
nobleman goes straight to Glasgow—one of the great centres 
of democracy, the most Radical of Radical constituencies— 
and instead of being hooted, pelted, torn to pieces by an 
infuriated populace, he is cheered, féted, and most affectionately 
presented with the freedom of the city in “a silver-gilt box, 
“ richly chased, and bearing on the top the arms of Glasgow.” 
This must be a heavy blow and great discouragement to the 
gentlemen who have been good enough to arrange for a series 
of grand demonstrations to express the anger and disgust of 
the country at the infamous conduct of the House of Lords.” 
The people of Glasgow, in their innocence and simplicity of 
heart, have spoilt the game. It is evident that they have no 
idea of the outrage of which they have been the victims. 
It would have been bad enough if they had been weakly 
forgiving ; but there isnot a word about forgiveness, not a hint 
that they think they have anything to forgive. Apparently they 
have quite forgotten the Ballot, if they ever troubled them- — 
selves about it at all. The incident reminds one of the dog 
in a melodrama, whose business it is to spring wildly on 
the villain of the piece, and drag him to the ground, but who 
ruins the situation by trotting pleasantly up to him, and lick- 
ing his bloodstained hands. It is impossible not to feel com- 
passion for the industrious politicians whose fine schemes have _ 
thus been suddenly and unexpectedly deranged, and whose 
thrilling speeches have been prepared in vain. The great 
democracy itself has turned against them, and refuses to be 
roused to vengeance. It will not even lash its tail, or roar in 
make-believe, but openly fraternizes with the enemy. It must’ 
be gall and wormwood to the poor gentlemen from below the 
gangway to find a thoroughly representative Radical constitu- _ 
ency, about the intensity and sincerity of whose Radicalism 
there cannot be a question, sitting down meekly at the feet of 
the “ First Conspirator ” of the House of Lords, allowing him to 
call them “my good people” and “dear friends,” and to patronize 
them with little scraps of moral truths, and, in return, cheering 
him and giving him gifts. ‘“ No man,” said the Lorp Provost, 
without the slightest qualification and amid universal applause, 
“ had shown a greater desire than had Lord Saarresbury for 
“ the real good of his country.” After this, perhaps, it will 
be allowed that the Ballot windbag has been effectually 
pricked. The agitators of the midland counties would do well 
to remember the advice which Mr. BricuT expressed on a 
former occasion in what it is usual to call his ‘ nervous 
‘“‘ Saxon,” and to recognise the folly of wasting their energy 
in flogging a dead horse. 
After the big talk of Radical members, and Mr, GLapstonr’s 
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solemn affectation of alarm lest “ the people” should do some- 
thing dreadful to the Lords, it is possible that Lord Suarres- 
BuRY may himself have felt a little trepidation at the outset, in 
venturing into the midst of such a nest of democracy as 
Glasgow; but his first welcome must have reassured him. 
Under the circumstances, the exultation which betrayed itself 
in his speeches was very excusable. He was on the best of 
terms with himself and all the world. He glowed with charity 
and loving-kindness and overflowed with sweet moralities 
and gay little jokes. He was delighted with everything 
and everybody. He rejoiced, not only to see the “ honest 
“ working classes” around him, but to see “ the honest 
“ dirt upon their faces and hands”; though, as a sanitary 
reformer, he might have been expected to speak of dirt with 
less civility. It was a proof, he said, that the dirty people 
had been engaged in useful and beneficial toil; but useful 
labour is quite compatible with occasional,washing, and a man 
may be dirty without being industrious. The “ smiling 
faces” of the Scotch lasses provoked an assurance that, “old 
“as he was, he was a very gallant fellow, and had a great 
“regard for the fair sex,” and he sent his love to all the 
women in Scotland. The deficient sense of humour which 
led Lord Suarressury to write to a newspaper which had 
raked up an old jest, gravely denying that he had ever advised 
Lord Patmerston to choose his Bishops from among those 
whose names were written in the peerage as well as in the book 
of life, is exemplified in his recent addresses. Anybody else 
would have been aware of the grotesque effect of suddenly 
winding up a series of familiar jokes by a declaration that the 
company was engaged in “ a high and holy work.” It was natural 
that Lord Suarressury should attribute the successes of the 
Germans in the war to their national piety ; but the assertion 
that they put their trust in the Gop of Battles and not in the arm 
of flesh, is, as regards the latter part of the statement, not borne 
out by the facts. The Germans notoriously did not neglect 
the arm of flesh, and in material resources were from the first 
immeasurably superior to their antagonists. It is also true, 
however, that they sang hymns, and that the Royal bulletins 
were exceedingly devout. Lord Suarrespury has not heard, 
or ignores, the explanation of a German Democrat, that the 
pious ejaculations in the Krna’s despatches were only a kind 
of familiar expletives, such as Dr. Strauss himself might use. 
The hazy incoherence which is characteristic of Lord 
Smartessury’s theology was observable in his views on the 
Sunday question. The Sabbatarians, he said, did not seek 
to compel others to observe the day as strictly as them- 
selves; all they claimed was freedom for themselves. The 
problem is a difficult one, and we have no intention of 
discussing it now; but it is obvious that this freedom, 
as Lord Suarressury understands it, implies the coercion 
of other people, since he supports the Act of Cuarues II. 
which forbids all labour on Sunday. He blames the 
fussy, foolish, and misguided people who have brought the 
law into disrepute by pushing it to an undue “ minuteness of 
“ detail” ; but what happened was simply this—that the Ham- 
mersmith magistrates for some time strictly enforced the law 
against the old women who sell sweetmeats and newspapers on 
Sunday, and did not discover that it could not be indiscrimi-. 


nately enforced until an attempt was made to apply it to Lord’ 


Lorne’s coachman and Prince Teck’s fishmonger. On this 
subject Lord Suarressury was perhaps not quite so rigid as 
his hearers could have desired. It is not so long since the 
“‘ compurgators ” used to patrol the streets of Glasgow in order 
to apprehend all persons who were taking a walk instead of 
going to church; and in quite recent years excursionists by 
the eld steamboats on the Clyde have been hooted and 
stoned. 

A long course of speaking at tea-meetings and school-treats 
is apt to develop an unpleasantly didactic style of oratory, and 
a somewhat reckless use of strong adjectives. It is easy to 
laugh at Lord Suarressury’s effusive mannerisms; but we are 
bound to do justice to the sound common sense and genuine 
philanthropic spirit which underlie them, and to the substan- 
tial merits of an earnest and laborious career. He is better 
known as a philanthropist than as a politician; but his philan- 
pay dy political in the best sense of the word. It would be 
well for the country ifthe school of politics to which he belongs 
had a larger following in the country, and exercised a more 
direct influence in Parliament. Lord Suarressury’s name is 
identified with a number of measures for mitigating the condi- 
tionsof labour in favour of helpless women and children, and pro- 
viding for the education of the latter in industrial and other 
schools. In the Session just concluded he interposed on behalf 
of the wretched creatures employed in the brickfields, and ob- 
tained for them the protection of the Factory Acts. An apolo- 


gist for Socialism has remarked, in reference to the manifesto 
which has just been issued at Geneva, that though Socialism 
has a bad name, it is embodied to a large extent in our ow, 
legislation during recent years. The whole class of measures 
which Lord SHarrespury has been instrumental in Passing jg 
described as Socialism in action. All attempts to Testrain 
freedom of contract between individuals, and to regulate by 
fixed laws the personal relations of different Classes of 
the community, are, in one sense, phases of Socialism, 
There is, however, a wide and obvious distinction between 
limited and guarded measures for the protection of ex. 
ceptionally weak and helpless classes, and schemes for the unj- 
versal overthrow of individual freedom and the violent ac. 
complishment of a social revolution, under which ey 
detail of private life would be strictly regulated by the 
State, according to the ignorant caprice or interested designs 
of the dominant party. It is the essential characteristic 
of Socialism to assume, as a condition precedent to an 
improvement, that the whole constitution of society must be 
changed. The school of reformers to which Lord Suartrs. 
bury belongs is equally anxious to improve society, but it 
would begin at the other end, by endeavouring to amelio- 
rate the condition and character of the individual, instead 
of revolutionizing the State, and it prefers to operate chiefly by 
voluntary effort and moral influence. “ True liberty,” as Lord 
Suarressury said, “ consists in that principle of internal self- 
“ control which makes a man know his own rights, and also 
“respect the rights of others”—a proposition which the 
Socialists accept only in a one-sided form, exaggerating their 
own rights and repudiating those of others. Lord Suarms- 
BURY probably derived from Lord Patuerston his wholesome 
distrust of mere Acts of Parliament, and the burden of his 
advice to the people of Glasgow was to trust more to them- 
selves than to legislation in their projects of sanitary and social 
reform. The magical influence which Mr. GLaDsrone and 
his followers affect to attribute to sentimental statutes is 
curiously contrasted with their contempt for more modest 
and practical measures which are intended to facilitate 
the efforts of the people to provide for those pressing sani- 
tary wants which lie at the root of all other social reforms. 
At the end of a Session so large a part of which has been 
wasted on sensational measures concocted for mere party pur 
poses, it is well to be reminded of the great and urgent ques- 
tions affecting both the moral and physical health of the 
country which still demand attention. 


SOCIALISM IN AMERICA, 

HE American National Labour Union will probably be 
less successful than the European Communistic league 
in its efforts to assume the rank of a political party. 
Many previous organizations have at first affected inde- 
pendence, until it has been discovered that only two, or at 
most three, parties can take an efficient part in the great poli- 
tical elections. The “ Know Nothing” party was fifteen or 
twenty years ago far stronger than the Labour Union of the 
present day; but as soon as its solidity was tested, it utterly 
and finally collapsed. The associated Trade Unions may 
perhaps become as powerful as the Temperance Societies; and 
they are more in earnest than the promoters of the absurd 
agitation for the suffrage of women; but they must be con- 
tent with exacting fragile pledges from election managers and 
candidates who may court them on behalf of the two regular 
parties. It will scarcely be worth their while to make s 
nomination of their own for the Presidency; but they may 
obtain as many assurances as they desire of the devo 
tion of all political factions to the interests of the working- 
man. Americans are not easily frightened by the big 
words to which they are accustomed from their m- 
fancy; nor will an orator who has just before been 
expatiating on the perfection of the best of all possible 

patiating pe 
Governments be startled by the assertion that the American 
Government is wholly perverted from its true design, and 
that the sacred names of Democracy and Republicanism ate 
synonyms for tyranny. Except as a matter of taste, supet 
latives habitually used serve the purpose of discussion almost 
as well as ordinary and simple words. The exponents of 
the doctrines of the Labour Union have probably not troubled 

themselves to reflect on the hopelessness of the state 
affairs which they describe. A monarchy or an aristocracy 
may be replaced by equality and universal suffrage; be 
since he that is down can neither hope nor fear a further 
fall, the Trade Unions must submit to the tyranny which 
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according to their own statement, to be the mneces- 
result of democratic institutions. The majority in 
the United States has done what seemed to itself good; and 
it has chiefly shown its wisdom in dispensing to a great 
extent with unnecessary interference on the part of the 
Government or the Legislature. It seems improbable that 
asingle class in a generally prosperous community should be 
able to remodel, by persuasion or by force, all social and 
litical institutions. The task is the more arduous because 
it is evident that the leaders of the Labour Union have but a 
vague conception of the objects to which they aspire. 

The subjects of currency and credit are, both by their prac- 
tical bearing and by their intrinsic obscurity, admirably suited 
to the purposes of the demagogue. Most persons, and especially 
those who suffer from narrow circumstances, would gladly 
obtain a larger supply of coin or of bank-notes; and when it 
becomes necessary to borrow, loans raised without security at 
low rates of interest are obviously convenient. It is there- 
fore proposed, as it has often been proposed before, that the 
Government should undertake both the creation and the 

ement of the currency, “in such a manner as to effect 
“ the equitable distribution of the products of labour between 
“ money or non-producing capital and productive industry.” 
If the right of capitalists to accumulate money is set aside in 
favour of arbitrary distribution, it will not be easy to dis- 
cover any equitable rule by which they will be allowed 
to retain any share of their possessions. It will be as easy 
to take the whole as to take half, and the more sweeping 

ss will be more reconcilable with theory. With 
some inconsistency, the champions of the rights of labour 
advocate the partial or total repudiation of the National 
Debt, by paying it, according to General Burzer’s scheme, 
in a paper currency to be manipulated in the exclusive 
interest of the debtors. In an equitable distribution of 
all wealth, fundholders would, without any special provi- 
sion against them, be subject in common with other 
capitalists to universal confiscation. ‘The theorists of the 
Labour Union are still so much hampered by the prejudices of 
education that they are scarcely aware that they are preaching 
simple Socialism. When every man is compelled to work for 
his livelihood, and when the Government is to dispose of a 
surplus which would seldom arise, it is wholly unnecessary to 
cultivate partial dishonesty in the form of repudiation of a debt. 
With a gleam of common sense the labour-agitators object 
to protective tariffs, though they hope to protect and enrich 
workmen by the equally arbitrary contrivance of a fixed rate 
of interest. It may be conjectured that their leaning to Free- 
trade is connected with their general antagonism to all esta- 
blished and orthodox systems. They probably suspect that 
Protection is an incident of property, and that it is consistent 
with the established rules of political economy. In England, 
where the principles of Free-trade have been universally 
accepted by capitalists, the agitators who profess to represent 
the working classes always favour the doctrine of Protection. 
The American Labour Union naturally desires to prohibit the 
competition of cheap labour imported from abroad. 


The philosophers of the Land and Labour League and of 
the International Association would perhaps regard the 
members of the American Labour Union as hesitating and 
Inconsistent disciples of the revolutionary faith; and the 
American programme certainly falls short in some points 
of the audacity of the scheme presented by the International 
Association to the working men of Switzerland. But the 
magniloquent proposition that land, water, air, and all natural 
elements are common gifts would be approved even by the 
most advanced European Clubs. It is further stated that class 
legislation is wrongful when it perverts these common elements 
from their original design, and when it “ makes them to enure 
“to the benefit of non-producers and to the injury of pro- 
“ducers.” In other words, there can be no rightful property 
in land or in a limited water supply; for the air, the sea, and 
the great rivers and lakes, of which there is more than enough 
for all, are only introduced into the declaration for rhetorical 
and ornamental purposes. ‘The supply of land itself is so 
abundant in the United States that the American reformers 
afterwards inconsistently permit the possession of land by actual 
occupiers. Their minds are evidently bent rather on a miracu- 
lous bank, producing an inexhaustible supply of greenbacks, 
than on the confiscation of the land. ‘Lheir complaints 


and demands are chiefly interesting because they prove that 
the supposed grievances of labour are not results. of any special 
kind of land tenure, or of any form of political institutions. 
When Mr. Brignr was engaged, a few years ago, in the 


@gitation for the extension of the gery Rg frequently 
and Unions was 


‘asserted that the machinery of strikes 


superseded in America by the political power which enabled 
working men to protect themselves from oppression. It now 
appears that even in that happy country workmen have to 
content themselves with their wages, while the owners of 
capital secure to themselves a large portion of the products 
of industry. As long as private property is allowed, the 
same inequality of conditions will recur; and, if the acquisi- 
tion of property and its transmission to descendants were 
prohibited, the problem of distribution would be effectually 
solved by the non-existence of wealth to distribute. The 
dreamers who suppose that it would be possible in England to 
draw a distinction between real and personal property may 
derive, if they are capable of learning, a useful lesson from 
Socialist theories as propounded in America. 


In a country where only a small part of the population 
depends on the wages of  eioy there is little to fear from 
communistic agitation; but there can be no doubt that great 
social changes are taking place in America, and especially in 
the Eastern States. A part of New England and of New York 
is relapsing into waste or forest because the land is exhausted. 
At the same time the occupation of cultivating the soil is 
becoming more and more distasteful, as it is found that capital 
produces a higher return with less labour in commercial and 
manufacturing occupations. There is no attempt to accumu- 
late land, although it is sometimes purchased in large masses 
for speculative purposes, to be re-sold in smaller lots. ‘There 
can be no considerable class of tenant farmers where freeholds 
are to be had for a trifling price. ‘I'he Labour Union objects 
to the alienation of the public domain except for the benefit 
of actual settlers; but the Homestead Law might be thought 
to have satisfied their demand. A high rate of interest and 
profit represents the rapid growth of wealth, and the gn { 
of finding advantageous investments. Wages also are hig 
in the United States, but industry is liable to vicissitudes, 
and in the great towns pauperism is increasing. Such move- 
ments as that of the Labour Union are premature, and 
probably they are to a great extent artificial. The American 
fashion of associating, of making speeches, and of attempting to 
influence elections, forces into publicity every new doctrine 
which finds favour with any class or party. Some politicians 
habitually rely on the support of a combination of minor 
interests which may serve, even when they are severally and 
perhaps collectively insignificant, to turn the balance of 
parties. The same demagogues who countenance the rights 
of women may be expected to sympathize with the rights 
of labour, as long as votes are to be obtained in exchange for 
windy professions. In England a similar use is made of 
temperance, of contagious diseases, and of other watchwords 
of noisy and fanatical sects. If the agitation of the American 
workmen at any time becomes serious, the majority will 
unite to suppress it. 


OPINIONS AND BLUNDERS. 


E have heard it said that every man thinks himself a born 
antiquary, a born philologer, and a born moral philosopher. 

It is certain that men will discuss and lay down their own views 
on some of these subjects with a marvellously small amount of 
knowledge, while the same men will shrink from talking with the 
like confidence on certain other subjects their knowledge of which is 
very much on the same level. Most people acknowledge that the 
hysical sciences are sciences, and they instinctively feel that it is 
San erous for a man to talk upon scientific subjects unless he has 
really done something towards mastering them. The exception is 
when questions of physical science seem to come home to our- 
selves, to touch human interests, and to come within the range of 
ordinary untechnical knowledge. Crowds of pg have thought 
themselves quite fit to deal with Mr. Darwin’s theories as to the 
origin of man who would not venture to risk an opinion as to the 
nature of heat or the motions of Jupiter’s satellites. In truth, 
matters of this sort, which perhaps Socrates himself would have 
allowed to come under the head of human matters, have quite as 
much in common with historical as they have with physical study. 
The history of man in all his forms, including the history of what- 
ever, according to the new theories, man was before he became 
man, really forms one unbroken subject of study, and men instinc- 
tively feel that it is so. There is indeed a wide difference between 
the study of political history from authentic documents and the 
study of the pre-historic, and what we ae we must now call 
the pree-human, stages of man’s being. Yet, after all, the differ- 
ence lies more in the nature of the evidence by which we have to 
be guided in the two cases than in the nature of the subject 
itself. It is plain that the which man reached the 
highest stages of civilization, political, social, and artistic, are 
simply higher steps in the same process by which he learned 
to rub two sticks together to make a fire, and to hollow out 
the trunk of a tree to make a canoe. By the same line of 


reasoning, if once the new theories are accepted, all these steps 
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are only higher steps in the series of efforts by which at one 
stage we managed to drop our tails, and at another to balance 
the various powers in a neatly balanced political constitution. 
All form parts of history, of the study of man. So, again 
do the other subjects which we began by mentioning; all are 
human; every man as man seems to have an interest in all of 
them, in a way in which he has not any interest in the truths of 
astronomy, and only an indirect interest in the truths of chemistry. 
It makes no difference to any man’s mind, body, or estate, it makes 
no difference to his personal feelings, whether the earth is hes 
five millions of miles from the sun, or only, as we have latterly 
been told, ninety-one. A purely scientific chemical discovery is 
in itself equally devoid of human interest. It begins to be clothed 
with human interest only if it is likely to teach us to make 
practical improvements either in our tea-kettles or in our steam- 
engines. But when we are told that our forefathers were apes, 
or even creatures lower than apes, the thing becomes human and 
personal. To tell a man that his great-grandfather was an ape is 
almost as serious as to write to a gentleman whose eponymous fore- 
father was called Philip or Matthew, and to give him an J, a p, 
or a t, more or less than the family honour requires. All these 
questions of human knowledge really have a human interest, 
and because they have a human interest, people think that 
every man has the right and the —s to talk and judge 
about them. This popular notion, like most popular notions, 
contains a certain element of truth. It is of course quite wrong 
to assume that the study of history in any of its forms, taking in 
among its forms all those that we may call human studies, is 
easier, in a low sense of the word easier, than the more abstract 
branches of knowledge ; but it is true that historical and kindred 
studies can never be so absolutely new and strange to men who 
ever use their minds at all as some branches of natural science 
may be. A man may go through the world without ever asking 
himself a question about the motion of the stars or the nature of 
oxygen. But he cannot help knowing something of past events, at 
any rate, of those which have come within his own personal know- 
ledge. He can hardly help having some knowledge of the laws 
and customs of the community in which he lives. If he has ever 
stopped to think whether a certain course of action is right or 
wrong, he has made the first steps towards the study of moral 

hilosophy ; if he has learned the meaning of any one word in a 
on anguage, if he has ever stopped to think about the right 
way,of using any one word in his own language, he has made the 
beginning of a study of philology. In all these cases, of narrative 
history, of the history of laws and institutions, of language, of moral 
sentiments, every man above the rank of an idiot can hardly fail to 
have made the first beginnings; he can hardly fail to have some 
stock of knowledge to start with. The stock may be very small, but 
it is something, and the difference between something and nothin 
isafter all greater than the difference betweenany one something an 
any other. In all these human studies a man ats tagged devotes 
himself to any of them is not called upon to make an absolute 
beginning, but rather to go on in a course in which he has already 
gone some way, though often only a very little way. He has not, 
as in the case of many of the ? ysical sciences, to deal at once 
with classes of objects of which he may not hitherto have thought 
at all. What he needs in order to rise to the higher levels is not so 
much strictly technical knowledge as to acquire the habit of mind 
which enables him to judge of evidence and to discern truth from 
falsehood as he strives after a wider knowledge of things of which 
he already knows a little. 

It follows that, when men rush to hasty judgments in histori- 
cal and other kindred subjects, when they think themselves 
able to form an opinion of such matters with a degree 
of knowledge which they would feel not to be enough for 
forming an opinion on some other subjects, they are obeying an 
instinct which really has some ground to go upon. The error, as 
usual, contains a half truth. The human studies do in truth need 
as much thought and labour as other branches of knowledge ; still 
ae are in a certain sense more open to every man, more nearly 
within every man’s reach. Where a certain degree of knowledge 
is all but born with every one, men are tempted to undervalue the 
higher d s of knowledge and to underrate the difficulty of 
reaching them. Because the whole matter seems to touch every- 
body and to come within the reach of everybody, because the 
highest amount of knowledge has not the mysterious and tech- 
nical air which some other forms of knowledge have, they think 
that the whole thing is not only within the reach of every- 
body, but within the reach of everybody without taking 
any pains. For the very reason that they know something 
about the matter themselves, they underrate the import- 
ance of thorough and accurate knowledge. They do not 
clearly see the difference between such knowledge and a mere 
careless smattering ; they do not feel the difference between the 
master of his subject and the empty pretender. In other subjects, 
because the matter in hand is something technical and mysterious, 
they are inclined to set up the men who have mastered it as infal- 
lible oracles, men whose judgments it is not for them to call in 

uestion. They recognise that in these matters there is such a 

ing as attainable truth ; they accept the utterances of the master 
as truth, and it would not come into their heads to set up their 
own opinion or the opinion of any one else inst his 
judgment. Now of course no sensible man ly wishes 
to set up as an oracle, or wishes his sayings, even on 
the ~ om which he has most thoroughly mastered, to be 
accepted as infallible truth, He asks at most that his say- 


ings be received as having a strong presumption in their favour: 
that they be accepted till some reason is shown for accepti 4 
something else. No man who is not _— up with conceit wilt 
ask for more than this; but any man who knows that he has re 
mastered any branch of knowledge will ask for thus much. But 
where the whole thing seems to come within the range of an 
man’s capacity, people are unwilling to yield this amount of 
deference to any one; or, more, strictly perhaps, they are up. 
willing to distinguish between the man who is entitled to such 
deference and the man who is not. The feeling with which an 
accurate scholar looks on a blundering pretender is something 
which they cannot understand. They cannot throw themselyeg 
into the state of mind with which a man whose sole aim 
is truth, and who knows the means which are needful to 
get at truth, looks on the culpable carelessness of men who 
take on themselves to teach when they have as yet hard] 
begun to learn. It does not come into their heads that tru 
has anything to do with the matter; the whole thing seems tg 
them to be matter of opinion, and one man’s opinion seems to 
be as good as another’s. Now of course in all the human scie 
even in their moral branches, there is a wide field for real differ. 
ences of opinion ; it always must be so in all matters which do 
not admit of mathematical proof. There are many points on 
which the evidence is not so clear but that two men 
capable of weighing the evidence, and who in fact have weighed 
it with equal care, may come to somewhat different con- 
clusions. There is no ignorance, no carelessness, on either 
side; but, owing to the inherent difference between any two 
human minds, they fail to look at things exactly in the same way, 
One must be right and the other must be wrong, or, more com- 
monly, each will have got hold of one part of the truth and 
will have failed to have paid proper attention to the other, 
Discussion may bring one over to the opinion of the other, or may 
bring both to some intermediate point, but all this may happen 
without the least failure on either side to do his best towards the 
discovery of truth. The popular mind does not distinguish 
between differences of this kind, differences between equal minds 
arguing on equal terms, and does not understand the feeling with 
which the man who has done his best to discover truth regards 
the culpable carelessness of the presumptuous pretender. It 
is all matter of opinion. Why is one man’s opinion better than 
another? Why should one man expect other men to give up their 
opinions to his? Now no sensible man expects jade: 3. to 
give up his opinion to his on points that are really matters 
of opinion; but the thing is that the popular mind does not dis- 
tinguish between those things which really are matters of opinion 
and those which are not. A flashy writer rushes at a subject 
without due preparation. A series of blunders, the result of 
careless, and therefore culpable, ignorance, naturally follows. The 
difference between such a one and the accurate scholar who re- 
proves his mistakes is, in many eyes, merely a difference of 
opinion. The man who sticks sturdily to his blunders and refuses 
to correct them when they are pointed out is, in many eyes, a 
kind of hero or martyr, pe Sow He maintaining his own ground and 
fighting for the general right of free opinion. The position of his 
reprover, the position of one who loves truth so well as to deem 
it his duty to protest against error wherever error appears, is 
one which the people of whom we speak cannot understand. It 
does not come into their heads that truth has anything to do 
with the matter. They cast about for some reason for a phe- 
nomenon which to them seems so strange, and the only thing they 
can think of is that the unflinching denunciation of culpable 
carelessness must needs spring from personal animosity. What is 
needed is for people thoroughly to distinguish between errors 
which are the result of carelessness, which might have been 
avoided by a really painstaking search after truth, and the unavoid- 
able differences which are the result of a natural diversity of 
human minds. They must come to understand that, although the 
first we in certain boone of knowledge are almost instinct- 
ivel en, yet it does not follow that their higher stages are 
within the reach of every man, and most certainly they are 
not within the reach of any man who neglects any means within 
his power for attaining to the discovery of truth, even in its 
minutest details. They must learn that, as no man is obliged to 
write at all, no man can be excused for writing without previous 
preparation and constant care, and that to write without such 
reparation and care is to put truth into jeopardy, and is there- 
ore a moral offence. Real differences of opinion, real results of 
intellectual diversity, ought always to be treated with tolera- 
tion and respect; but the ignorance which comes from the lack of 
the needful efforts to obtain knowledge is, in those who set up for 
teachers, not an innocent but a guilty ignorance. The blunders 
which are the result of carelessness of this kind are not matters 
of intellectual difference, but of moral blame. 


CARDWELL’S CAMPAIGN. 


a” a few days Mr. Cardwell’s much-vaunted sham campaign will 
commence, and we cannot better employ the short period of 
expectation now left to us than by entering on a consideration 
of the nature, objects, and prospects of the proposed manoeuvres. 
That which we are about for the first time, with great mis- 
givings, much preparation, loud flourish of trumpets, and not 
a few preliminary breakdowns, to attempt, is done every year 
by the Prussians, and is considered a regular and most essea- 
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tial part of their military system. How beneficial these an- 
gual manceuvres have proved to them has been shown by 
the history of the Franco-Prussian war, and we may mention 
that the most distinguished generals in that campaign, such 
gs the Crown Prince, Prince Frederick Charles, Von Stein- 
Von Goeben, and others, have all been most sedulously 
trained to handle troops in these annual manceuvres. In Austria, 
also, the practice of sham campaigns has been introduced since 
1866; but as no opportunity has yet been afforded of testing 
results, Prussia affords the more useful example of the two. 

The Prussian manceuvres last from a week to a fortnight, and they 
resemble in every respect the operations of real war, with the excep- 
tion that only blank cartridge is used, and that the contending forces 
donot cross swords or bayonets. In every other particular no trouble 
is spared to make these “ dress rehearsals” as much like the real 
thing as possible. The troops, which are divided into two nearly 

Soden unde commanders who, within the limits of the gene- 
pe plan, are entrusted with full discretionary powers as to move- 
ments, take the field in regular service order and without tents, 
and each army assumes a — position having reference to 
its supposed and pre-arranged object. Here it may be remarked 
that the object which each army is to strive to attain is the only 
thing which is settled beforehand. Every morning “the general 
idea” of the day’s work is distributed among the officers, each of 
whom is also provided with a field-glass and a large-scale map of 
the district. ‘Thus the instruction is not por we to the general 
and staff officers, but every one has an opportunity of profiting by 
themanceuvres. By this means not only is instruction imparted even 
to the youngest subaltern, but his intelligent co-operation is 
secured. Every appliance, every precaution, required in actual 
war is made use of. Field telegraphs, patrols, reconnaissances, 
outposts, are all employed; and parties, single officers, vedettes, 
and orderlies are, whenever opportunity offers, captured with 
as much eagerness as if a enemy were in front. Conse- 
quently it becomes as difficult to obtain intelligence as it would 
be in a real campaign. We learn that an adventurous general 
who approached too near to the y eg force was so closely 
chased by a detachment of cavalry that he only escaped capture 
by riding across country as for his life, and that some of his staff, 
worse horsemen or worse mounted than their companions, were 
actually made prisoners. Every elevated spot of ground, each 
steeple in front of the armies, is occupied by officers, who with 
field-glass to the eye scan every approach with the closest atten- 
tion. Every moment either signals or written or verbal reports 
respecting the movements of the enemy arrive from the front, and 
a stranger finding himself suddenly in the midst of the troops 
would imagine that in a few minutes a genuine general action 
would take place. The Prussian Military Train, reinforced by a 
few country carts, brings up supplies, and indeed every depart- 
ment of the army performs its work precisely in the same manner 
as on service. Signs are erected in certain spots which signify 
that those spots are to be avoided if possible, but no consideration 
of trespass or damage of -— is allowed for an instant to hamper 
the necessary movements of the troops. At the close of the day 
the damage done by the army is assessed by a mixed board of 
civilians and officers, and the amount is paid within a short 
period afterwards. As a matter of fact, the total amount of com- 
pensation is not very large, owing to the season of the year selected 
for the manceuvres. Care is always taken to protect the inhabi- 
tants from every annoyance which can be saved them. For in- 
stance, in the defence of a — or farm the men stand against 
the outer walls of the houses and are not allowed to enter them. 

The great feature in the Prussian manceuvres is the appointment 
of umpires ; without them, indeed, there would be endless confusion, 
numerous disputes, and very little profit. The King or senior 
General is the umpiretin chief or final referee, and he is assisted 
by a certain number of officers of sufficient rank and yee 
excellence. ‘These umpires, distinguished by a white band round 
the arm, and each attended by a couple of dragoons, post them- 
selves here and there on the high ground between the two 
armies. They have full power to order troops to retire to a given 

istance,'to remain halted fora given time, or, in the case of assumed 
capture, to take no further in the day’s operations. Whilst an 
umpire is engaged in considering a case, the contending forces in 
that part of the field are bound to remain stationary, the officers 
sheathing their swords to indicate a suspension of hostilities. It is 
also the duty of the umpires to check any breach of the rules laid 
down, or to put a stop to any manifest absurdities—absurdities which 


can scarcely be guarded against without umpires, and which have 


for years been the chief characteristic of our few sham fights. In 

ia skirmishers are not allowed to push on as if the fire of 
the enemy caused no delay; lines are not permitted to approach 
nearer than sixty yards ; if they should come closer, both sides are 
to remain halted till the umpire decides which of them is to 
retire. Cavalry and artillery are not suffered to remain halted 
under the close fire of infantry, and neither skirmishers nor artil- 
lery are allowed to cross a plain exposed to be swept by the 
enemy’s cavalry. These and a few other rules are most strictly 
adhered to, and no officer is allowed to enter into any discussion 
with an umpire. When the action begins, every endeavour 
ismade, not to achieve display, but rather to obtain advantages 
which, under similar circumstances, would be valuable in real 
war. We hear of a battery of artillery and a regiment of dragoons 
being separated from each other when retreating across a bridge, 
and of each being captured; also of three batteries being taken 
prisoners by a sudden attack in flank by the enemy’s horsemen. On 


the latter occasion we are told that the colonel commanding the 
artillery was considered so much to blame that he was severely 
rebuked before the whole staff. The secret of the earnestness 
with which this mimic game of war is played may be found in 
the fact that the capacity of every officer is tested on these 
occasions, failure in these manceuvres being viewed as equivalent 
to failure in war. At the close of the day the victorious force 
bivouacks on the ground, whilst the defeated army marches some 
four or five miles off, to the spot selected for the manceuvres 
of the morrow. Both sides throw out piquets as in service. 
In order that the full amount of instruction may be derived, 
when the crisis of the battle has arrived the halt is sounded, 
and the commanding general, having assembled the officers, in 
their presence criticizes the movements, 

From this distant picture let us turn to one nearer home. Tho 
contemplation of the future brings by no means unmixed {satis- 
faction; indeed it gives rise to certain feelings of nervousness, 
which not all the history of the past, not all our national self- 
sufficiency, can quite succeed in stifling. Our army is composed 
of highly-drilled, well-armed soldiers of undoubted gallantry and 
good average physique, though in this last respect some little deteri- 
oration has lately taken place. Our officers are honourable, manly, 
devoted men, born leaders in fight, and well acquainted with their 
duty as far as the limits of the parade-ground; but,as a rule, they are 
quite ignorant of war asascience. In fact, our pre Spree admir- 
able materials for the construction of a most powerful machine, but 
unfortunately the pieces are all lying about, without any con- 
nexion, and no one Me yet been found able to put them together. 
Since Waterloo we have only had one campaign in Europe; asregards 
European war, therefore, our army is necessarily out of practice. 
When a long period of peace occurs, it generally does happen, as 
with us, that military matters are neglected, and military expen- 
diture ~— as money thrown away. It is, however, precisely 
during a long peace that the training of the army should be most 
carefully attended to, for war brings with it its own and quite unsur- 
passable education. When no real compere is in progress, what 
can we do better than to rehearse one, merely omitting slaughter, 
suffering, and devastation? This is what the Prussians, Austrians, 
Swiss, and Russians do ; the latter even causing the military rail- 
way corps to construct several miles of substantial railway. In 
England we have been partly too stingy, partly too jealous of the 
encroachments of troops, partly too lazy—we ourselves called it 
practical—to have recourse to sham, or rather imitation, campaigns. 
all our attention has been, until very lately, directed to the mecha- 
nical drill and the tailoring of our soldiers, occasionally in- 
dulging in a petty review for the amusement of foreign or 
native Royalty. The Crimea woke us up a little, and pro- 
duced permanent camps, such as Aldershot, the Curragh, 
and Shorncliffe, where our troops could be taught to move 
together in brigade and even in division. But, after all, 
the manceuvres at these camps were little more than drills on 
a large scale, mere field-days in fact, with 10,000 instead 
of 1,000 men; and this was not the fault of individual generals, 
who exerted themselves to the full extent permitted by the system. 
The fact was, the nation, though a good fighting nation, was any- 
thing but military. In England soldiers are alternately feared, 
despised, and caressed. A standing army is unconstitutional ; be- 
sides, have we not got our wig and our Volunteers? Recently, 
however, it has been discovered that our navy cannot be ubiquitous, 
that the dominion of Britain over the waves is not quite so 
absolute as it was, and that our Volunteers are totally without 
military organization or equipment. These discoveries received 
additional force from the marvellous successes of the rap nagar | 
which, indeed, were the cause of our looking a little into the rea 
state of our national resources for war. The result has been a 
certain improvement in some — the tactical manceuvres at 
Aldershot having soared above the region of parade and theatrical 
display, and umpires having been instituted to regulate the pro- 
ceedings of that which is intended to represent the application of 
drill to tactics. A real enemy has also been employed to give reality 
and an object to the operations, which are now occasionally ex- 
and not drawn up in aregular programme. Some- 
thing also is now left to the discretion of the generals com- 
manding the contending forces. Unfortunately the umpires do not 
as abody seem to have succeeded in inspiring confidence, and they 
possess the great disadvantage of being of comparatively inferior 
rank, of belonging to regiments in the command, and of not being 
men of admitted authority in the art of war. Again, the 
manceuvres at Aldershot are performed on ground every inch of 
which is known, and at the most they can only teach tactics, giving 
little training to staff officers in some of their most important 
work, and neither practising nor testing the Control Department 
at all. 

With a view not only to remedy these evils, but also to make 
a display which might prove politically useful, Mr. Cardwell 
determined to have a grand campaign which should reassure Eng- 
lishmen and inspire foreigners with awe. A force just three- 
fourths of the war strength of a Prussian corps darmée was to 
take the field and do everything done in war, save as regards the 
infliction of injury. We all know how the scheme collapsed, 
and how the scheme which took its place has been gradually 
attenuated. With regard to the latest plan very little is yet 
known, but, as far as we can ascertain, the following are the 
arrangements. The force is to consist of about 30,000 men— 

ilitia, Yeomanry, Volunteers, and Regulars—and to be divided 
into three nearly equal divisions, Two of these divisions are to 
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take the field with transport and camp equipage complete, and are 
to be capable of moving at will. One division is first to pitch its 
camp at Hartford Bridge Flats, and the other at Woolmer. The 
third division, commanded by Sir Hope Grant, is to have its head- 
quarters at Aldershot, and, owing to the want of transport, merely 
to make an occasional excursion into the district, on which occa- 
sions the men are to bivouac. During the first six days of the 
campaign each general is, we are told, to manceuvre his forces in- 
dependently, which means, we fancy, that he is to fight one-sided 
battles. During the last six days combined movements of the 
three divisions are to take place under the Duke of Cambridge. 
We are glad to find that the terrible obstacle to the efficiency of 
all armies—baggage—is to be reduced as far as — two or 
three officers being accommodated in one tent, and the amount of 
their personal baggage being reduced to 40 lbs. 


Great profit may perhaps be derived from the campaign 
about to commence, but we confess that several circumstances 
cause us to restrain our inclination to be sanguine. The ground 
which is to be the theatre of the campaign is well known to 
all the generals and staff and most of the other’ officers. Then 
the area is limited, and one-third of the force is almost chained 
to camp; it certainly cannot move freely ; consequently the opera- 
tions, instead of being strategical, will be little more than tactics 
onalarge scale. Again, under the circumstances, with the public all 
taken, as it were, into confidence, any secrecy as regards the man- 
ceuvres will be very difficult. Moreover, the Committee which is to 
decide what land is to be entered on, what avoided, is so numerous 
that, unless all power be virtually delegated to one or two persons, 
decisions will be arrived at too late to be acted upon. The idea 
of cramping a general’s operations by means of a civil Board 
is simply me 3 such a Board ought only to concern itself 
with assessing damage. If, as we are told, one object of the 
campaign is to test and afford practice to the Control Depart- 
ment, we cannot think that the arrangements are happy. 
Only 20,000 men are to be moved. These will seldom 
be more than a day’s march from Aldershot, and never more 
than a few miles from a railway. Every energy of the War 
Office has been for months devoted to making arrangements 
for the campaign, and the defective transport train has been 
vamped up by converting artillery and infantry into waggoners ; 
it being apparently forgotten that in case of war they could not be 
spared from their combatant duties. We maintain, therefore, that 
the Control Department will be neither tested nor practised. As 
to the strategy of the campaign, we shall be curious to learn what 
the intentions of the authorities are. At present an outsider might 
be pardoned for believing that during six days each division was 
to revolve on its own axis, and during the next six days 
the three divisions were to fight a triangular duel. We must 
confess that we do not ourselves understand the object of the division 
of the army into three equal forces. The arrangements about the 
generals do not seem more happy than the rest of the programme. 
The Prince of Wales, who knows nothing whatever of cav 
drill, and naturally not much of anything connected with the 
military profession, is, it is said, to command a cavalry brigade. 
He is a full general, and, unless allowed to act as a partisan leader, 
will be attached to a division and placed under the command of a 
major-general. The Prince of Wales would not be allowed to go 
on active service, and any training he may receive during these 
manceuyres will therefore be thrown away, and the opportunity 
will be lost of giving practice to some officer who might reasonably 
expect to receive a command on the first outbreak of hostilities. 
The appointment, indeed, is a sham, and has no proper place in 
— which are intended as a preparation for work on which 
the very independence of our country may depend. The Prussian 
pe spend their lives in learning and practising the art of war. 

n England the Prince of Wales is precluded from acting ina 
similar manner. There is therefore no analogy, as some have 

retended, between the two cases. With regard to the Duke of 
Dambridge, it will be difficult to criticize him, and yet without 
criticism there will be no profit in the mancuvres, His proper 
place would be that of umpire in chief. He should be the critic, 
not the criticized; and we are not without hope that he may 
abandon his first intention of commanding the force. One of the 
most serious objections to the programme is that Sir Hope Grant, 
who, though an excellent officer, is not versed in modern canon 
warfare, and will never lead an army in the field, is to command 
one of the divisions. As in the case of the Prince of Wales, the 
arrangement is a waste of training. 

Still, notwithstanding the defects already to be discovered in 
the arrangements, great profit may be derived from the campaign. 
There will be a considerable variety of “— - numerous good 
positions, and several streams to be crossed. The best system of 
carrying and issuing reserve ammunition, and several other moot 
points, may also be decided. Everything, however, depends on 
the authorities; they may either make the campaign a grand 
examination of our ‘officers, men, and system, or may content 
themselves with offering to the public a spectacle to keep them 
in humour. In other words, they may present a mili- 
tary display only differing from the mimic combats at Wim- 
bledon and Brighton in that the scene of operations will be larger, 
and the troops more numerous and somewhat more scattered. 
Let us, however, hope for the best. 


ARCADIA. 


= the largest amount of simple pleasure possible to 
adult life is to be found in the first weeks of the summer's 
holiday, when the hard-worked man of business leaves his offics 
and all its anxieties behind him, and goes off to the sea-side orthe 
hills for a couple of months’ relaxation. Everything is so fresh to 
him, it is almost like the renewal of his boyhood; and if he 
happens to have chosen a picturesque place, where the honseg 
stand well and make that ornate kind of landscape to be found 
in show-places, he wonders how it is that people who can stay 
here ever leave, or tire of the beauties that are so delightful 
to him. Yet he hears of this comfortable mansion, with its park 
and well-appointed grounds, waiting for an occupant; he is told 
of that fairy-land cottage, embowered in roses and jessamine, 
with a garden gay and redolent with flowers, to be had for 
a mere song; and he finds to his surprise that the owners 
of these choice corners of Arcadia are only anxious to escape 
from what he would, if he could, be only anxious to retain, 
In his first days this restlessness, this discontent, is simply in- 
conceivable. What more do they want than what they have? 
Why, that field lying there in the sunshine, dotted about with 
dun-coloured cows that glow in the evening red, and backed by 
steeps of rock and tree and tumbling cascade, would be enough to 
make him happy. He could never weary of such a lovely bit of 
home scenery ; and if to this he adds a view of the sea, or the ¢ 
and purple shadows of a mountain, he has wherewith to make him 
blessed for the remainder of his life. So he thinks while the 
smoke of London and the sulphur of the Metropolitan still cling 
about his throat, and the roar of the streets has not quite died 
out of his ears. 

The woods are full of flowers and the rarer kind of insects, and 
he is never sated with the sea; there is the trout stream as. 
clear as crystal, where he is sure of a rise if he waits long 
enough; the moors, where he may shoot if he can put up a 
bird to shoot at, are handy; and there are no end of pictu- 
resque bits for his sketch-book. Whatever his tastes may make 
him—naturalist, sailor, sportsman, or artist—he has ample scope 
for their exercise; and ten or eleven months’ disuse gives him 
a greater zest now that his playtime has come round again. 
At every turn he falls upon little scenes that give him an 
odd pleasure as if they belonged to another life—things he has 
seen In old paintings, or read of in quaint books, long ago. Here 
f° two countrywomen, whose red and purple dresses are touched 

y the sun with startling effect, as they wind up the grey hill- 
side road; there come by on horseback a group of market girls, in. 
flapping straw hats, carrying their baskets on their arms, as if 
they were a set of Gainsborough’s models come back to life, and 
who turn their dark eyes and fresh comely faces to the London 
man with frank curiosity, as they canter on and smother him 
with dust; now he passes through the midst of a village 
fair, where youths are dancing in a bam to the sound of 
a cracked fiddle, and where, standing under an ivied porch, a 

retty young woman unconsciously makes a picture as she 

nds down to fill a little child’s held-up pinafore with sweets 

and cakes. ‘The idyl here is so complete that the contempla- 
tion of pence given for the accommodation of the barn, or the 
calculation of shillings to be spent in beer afterwards, or the 
likelihood that the little one had brought a halfpenny in its 
chubby fist for the good things its small soul coveted, does 
not enter his mind. The idea of base pelf in a scene so pure 
and innocent would be a kind of high treason to the poetic 
instinct ; so the London man instinctively feels, glad to recognise 
the ideal he is mainly responsible for making. How can it be other- 
wise? A heron is fishing in the river; a kingfisher flashes past; 
swallows skim the ground or dart slanting above his head; white- 
sailed boats glide close inshore; a dragon-fly suns itself on a tali 
plumed thistle; young birds rustle in and out of the foliage; 
distant cattle low; cottage children laugh; everywhere is quiet, 
peace, the look of absolute social repose, the absence of disturbing 
passions ; and it seems to him that all who live here must feel the 
same delightful influences as those which he is feeling now, and 
be as innocent and virtuous as the place is beautiful and quiet. 

But the charm does not last. Very few of us retain to the end 
of our holidays the same enthusiastic delight in our Arcadia that 
we had in the begining. Constant change of Arcadias keeps up 
the illusion better, and with it the excitement ; but a long spellin 
one place, however beautiful—unless, indeed, it lasts so long that 
one becomes personally fond of the place and interested in the 
people—is almost sure to end in weariness. At first the modern 
pilgrim is savagely disinclined to society and his kind. All the 
signs and circumstances of the life he has left behind him are 
distasteful. He likes to watch the fishing-boats, but he abhors 
the steamers which put into his little harbour, and the excursiou- 
ists who come by them he accounts as heathens and accursed. 
Trains, like steamers, are signs of a reprobate generation, and made 
only for evildoers. He has no reverence for the post, and his soul 
is not —— at the sight of letters; even his daily or is left 
unopened, and no change of Ministry counts as equal in import- 
ance with the picturesque bits he wishes to sketch, or the rare ferns 
and beetles to be found by long rambles and much diligence. By 
degrees the novelty wears off; hissoul yearns after the life he has 
left; he begins to look for the signs thereof with interest, not 
to say pleasure. He watches the arrival of the boat, or he strolls 
up to the railway station, and speculates on the new comers wi! 
benevolence. If he sees a casual acquaintance, he hails him with 
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enthusiastic cordiality ; and in his extremity is reduced to frater- 
nize with men “not in his way.” He becomes peevish at 
the lateness of the mail, and he reads his Times from beginning 
to end, taking in even the agony column and the advertisements. 
He finds his idyllic pictures to be pictures, and nothing more. 
Arcadians are no better than their neighbours, and as for 
the absence of human passions, they are merely dwarfed to the 
dimensions of the life, and are as strong relatively as elsewhere. The 
jnhabitants of those flowery cot quarrel among each other 
for trifles which he would have thought only children could have 
noticed; and they gossip to an extent of which he in his larger 
metropolitan life has no experience. If he stays a few weeks 
er than is the custom of visitors, he is as much an object of 
curiosity and surmise as if he were a man of another hemisphere ; 
and he may think himself fortunate if vague reports do not get 
afloat touching his honesty, his morality, or his sanity. Nine 
times out of ten, if he is et gain, “a home, he is nobody here. He 
may be sure that, however great his name in art and literature, it 
weil not be accounted to him for honour—it will only place him 
next to a well-conditioned mountebank ; political fame, rank, and 
money alone going down in remote country places, and carrying 
esteem along with them. If he is a wise man, he will forgive the 
uncharitable surmises, the contempt, of which he is the object, 
knowing the ignorance of life, as well as the ag rg vacuity 
from which they spring; but they are not the less unpleasant, 
and to understand a cause is not therefore to rejoice in the effect. 

As time goes on, he finds jan poverty of circum- 
stance y becoming unbearable. He misses the familiar 
conveniences and orderly arrangements of his London life. He 
has a raging tooth, and there is no dentist for miles round; 
he falls sick, or 
js a Vet., with perhaps an old woman skilled in herbs, or a 
bone-setter with a local reputation. His letters go astray among 
the various hands to which they are proreserd his paper is 
i 3 Punch and his illustrated weeklies come a & late, 
torn covers and greasy thumbmarks, testifying to the love of 
ial art which encountered them by the way. He finds, too, 
that he wants the excitement of professional life, and the change- 
ful action of current history. e feels shunted here, out of the 
world, in a corner, set aside, and lost. The rest is still delicious ; 
but he misses the centralized interest of metropolitan life, and 
catches himself hankering after the old intellectual fleshpots with 
the fervour of an exile, ype: bor days of his further stay. 

And then at last this rest, which has been so sweet, becomes 
otony, and palls. One trout is very like another trout, 
ing a few ounces of weight; when he has expatiated on 

his first find of moon-fern, and dug it up carefully by the roots 
for his own fernery at Bayswater, he is slightly disgusted to 
¢ome upon many tufts of moon-fern, and to know that it is not so 
very rare hereabouts after all, and that he cannot take away half 
he sees, Then, too, he begins to understand the true meaning of 
the eS Se and others, which were so quaintly 
beautiful to him in the early days. The idyllic youths dancing in 
the beerhouse barn are clumsy louts who are kept from the 
commission of great offences mainly because they have no oppor- 
tunity; but they indemnify themselves by petty agricultural 
pilferings, and they get boozy on small beer. The pretty market- 
gitls cantering by are much like other daughters of Eve else- 
where, save that they have more familiarity with certain facts of 
natural life than good girls in town and are a trifle more 
easy to dupe. On the whole, he finds human nature much the 
same in essentials here as in London; Arcadia being the poorer 
of the two, inasmuch as it wants the sharpness, the deftness, the 
refinement of bearing given by much intercourse and the more 
intimate contact of classes. 

By the time his holidays are over, our London man goes back 
to his work invigorated in yan, lye quite sufficiently sated in 
mind to return with pleasure to his old pursuits. He walks into 
the office decidedly stouter, and much sunburnt, but glad to 
see them all again. It pleases him to feel like MacGregor on 
his native heath once more; though his native heath is only a 
dingy office in the E.C. district, with a view of his rival’s 
yore pg Still it is pleasant; and to know that he is 

as Mr. So-and-So of the City, a safe man and with a 
character to lose, is more gratifying to his pride than to have 
his quality and standing discussed in village back-parlours and 
taprooms, and the question whether he is aman whom Arcadia 
may trust gravely debated by boors whose pence are not 
a8 his pounds, He speaks with rapture of his delightful holiday, 
and extols the virtues of Arcadia and the Arcadians as 
warmly as if he believed in them. Perhaps he bles 
gstentatiously at his return to harness, but in his heart he 
knows it to be the better life; for, delicious as it is to 
sit eating lotuses in the sun, it is nobler to toil in weedin 
out tares and planting corn. The peace to which we are 
loo is not to be had yet in a Highland glen or a Devon- 
shire lane; and beautiful'as are the retreats and show-places 
to which men of business rush for rest and refreshment— 
peaceful as they are to look at, and happy as it seems to us their 
inhabitants must be—it is all only a matter of the eye. They 
are Arcadias, if one likes to call them so; but while a man’s 
powers remain to him they are halting-places only, not homes; 
aud he who would make them his home before his legitimate time 
would come toa weariness which would cause him to regret bitterl 
and often the collar which had Sins, thar 
at the hardness of which he had so often growled. 


sprains his ancle, and the only doctor at hand | i 


RAILWAY PROFITS AND RAILWAY SLAUGHTER. 
[He railway intelligence is just now interesting. A! 
wave of ps Mem is flooding with golden tide the zm and 
shallows of the Board-rooms. With a Great Western dividend of 
four and a-half per cent. and shares at 105, we are only surprised 
that enthusiastic proprietors have not voted Sir D. Gooch a 
sedes gestatoria of wrought gold. aa is delighted with 
the prosperity of Paddington ; for, after all, we all of us are proud of 
that magnificent work and of Brunel's superb contempt of-expense. 
But gold itself may be bought too dear, and we are glad to see that, 
at the half-yearly meeting of this great Company, held on Wed- 
nesday, at least one whisper of caution was persone (Cy Mr. Legge 
hinted a hope that sudden a would not lead them into 
speculation ; and in the public interest, which is not quite identical 
with private profits, we trust that the Paddington Directors will not 
be tempted into too much reliance on some of the causes which 
have increased their profits. We have our suspicions of four and 
a-half per cent. whenever we can trace any portion of this profit 
to economy in management. In ordinary life, when rents rise, pro- 
prietors ought to think of Sones, and improved farm-buildings, 
and cottage accommodation. me, and no small portion, 
increased revenue ought to be given to domestic improvements. 
The success of a railway depends on a series of complicated causes. 
To abandon profitless extensions, to forego the dear delight of 
underselling a rival Company, no longer to cast a hankering look 
on unoccupied territory, nor to annex rural districts which know 
neither population nor products—these are the arts which are 
making railways prosperous. But, as in other matters, Satan 
tempts by making Boards as well as tradesmen rich. Economy 
is fashionable ; but there is an economy elsewhere than at 
the Board of Admiralty which is very dangerous. Thgre can be 
no doubt that railway staffs are starved, and the class who call 
themselves employés pay not a little of the five and six and seven 
r cent. upon which we are congratulating ourselves. No 
Joubt that, on the most austere principles of a theoretical 
political economy, Boards of Directors may be justified in 


employing engine-drivers at seven shillings a-week, or pointsmen 
for five shillings, if they can get them. No doubt, again, that 
the Boards calculate exactly the cost of Lord Campbell’s Act. 


Given so many accidents and so much d on an average, 
and any actuary will be able to show that the saving in weekly 
wages more than counterbalances the ch for killing passengers. 
We lay aside, because it is plain that railway authorities lay 
aside, notions of humanity as regards their servants. Drivers 
and signalmen, and porters and _ station-masters, are so 
much raw material, like axles and boilers. If it is 
more profitable to chance a breakdown and a t destruc- 
tion of life and limb, the thing will be chanced. It is chanced 
every day in mines, in dangerous manufactures, in all sorts 
of mercantile transactions. We conclude, therefore, that it is 
quite superfluous to urge on Directors the policy of exhibiting 
justice and charity to their servants. They have no owe | 
towards even iron and steel, and therefore none to flesh and bl 
But railways are something else than private enterprises whose 
essence is to secure ~~ They are a huge monopoly, and in 
monopolies public policy demands public interference. Points- 
men and engine-drivers may be used up, and it is only a i 
between capitalists and labourers. But if the peor aun of an 
engine-driver endangers the lives of those who, whether they like 
it or not, must use railways, other considerations come in. We 
regulate the hours of labour in factories; we interfere in behalf 
of children; we pretend to restrict the internal management 
of mines and powder-mills, and this in the sentimental 
interests of humanity; but we do not limit the hours of 
labour squeezed out of drivers and signalmen. Perhaps we 
fancy that we do. There is a railway department of the 
Board of Trade; there are Inspectors able and active; there are 
periodical Reports of remonstrance, caution, and advice tendered 
to the Companies. The Companies acknowledge all these Reports 
and warnings, and never give any other answer. If once, at least five 
hundred times, scientific colonels kaye pointed out that most of the 
railway accidents might be prevented, and ‘hat one cause of these 
accidents is the over-work Jemanded of the railway servants. 
Coroners’ inquests take-up the ‘parable; elouent writers of lead- 
ing articles denounce; and nothing comes of it. It is ee pea 
work to reiterate, with damnable monotony, ail these appeals an 
objurgations. We have to congratulate, not Mr. 
public, on some communications which he has just ad to 
the newspapers. There is nothing new in what he says, but he 
says it well and tersely. Mr. Bass is himself a manufacturer, and 
therefore must know something about the economic worth of parsi- 
mony in the employment of labour on a scale. He 
is an M.P. addressing an M.P. He confines himself to 
the misdeeds of a single Railway Company, the Midland, but he 
produces chapter and verse. He tells us what are the hours of 
work on a railway, as regards not only engine-drivers, but pointsmen 
and signalmen. He shows that the hours of all but continuous 
labour are eighteen hours; sometimes as many as twenty-four; 
seldom so low as twelve; and all for wages ranging from seven- 
teen to twenty-one or two shillingsa week. The first consequence is 
that the workmen must be inferior; and yet what isthe work? It 
uires health, and strong constitution of body and mind. 
It is all but unintermitting, and yet it requires the powers to be 
always on the full stretch. A train is never punctual; it may turn 
up atany moment. The work demands constant attention. If a 
pointsman hesitates he is lost, or rather the train is lost. If the 
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man is nervous, or susceptible to panic, he is sure to go wrong. 
Either then the work is done mechanically, or, if intelligently, 
with danger. To think is to fail. Life at the points is a constant 
scene of emergencies, and trials, and dangers. This sort of thing, 
which seems calculated to impair the nervous system, and to soften 
the brain, is entrusted to poor overworked ignorant people, exhausted 
often by fatigue and hunger—for they never sit down to a meal— 
and in the constant presence of sleeplessness and exposure to wet and 
cold. On the vigilance, instant decision, and mechanical expertness 
of such a man the lives of a hundred people depend. Let any of us 
think what it must be to attend to two hundred passing trains during 
one span of labour, and to feel all the time that upon one’s own 
single promptitude, decision, and facility of eye and hand all this 
paprnnnllity devolves, and that in the presence of constant fines 
and stoppage of wages for a single mistake. The Sunday shines no 
Sabbath-day for the pointsman; night and day are alike to the 
engine-driver. The monotony of the work, the isolation and soli- 
tude, add to its perpetual terrors. 

But we are not pleading for the victims of this system. We 
are only selfishly sensitive about ourselves. A starved, fagged, 
and haggard pointsman means our peril of life. We argue on the 
lowest grounds, and we are urged only by the most sordid consi- 
derations. Mr. Bass pleads for the immediate victims; we appeal 
upon only public grounds. We passengers have at least as much right 
to be protected as bastards at a baby-farm or street-Arabs. We 
coerce farmers and graziers in the matter of cattle-plague, and vac- 
cination is compulsory. We abridge the labour of factory chil- 
dren and women; we descend into the bowels of the earth, and say 
how, and under what disabilities, a mine shall be worked; but 
we have not a word to say about the rotten machinery—for such 
an overworked driver or signalman is—daily employed on all the 
railways ih the kingdom, And the worst of it is that the danger 
is on the increase. ‘Every week announces increasing traffic, more 
excursions, more passengers, more trains, and this means more 
labour and more danger. Mr. Bass has written a very proper 
letter, and forwards it to “My dear Price,” Chairman, &c. Xc., 
and M.P. And my dear Price, of course, holds his tongue. It 
is almost useless to expect that Parliament will interfere ; too many 
Chairmen and Directors and large shareholders are M.P.’s for us to 
look for protection in this quarter. The Executive is too much in- 
terested in Ballot Bills to care about such trifles as the lives of the 
people. We see but one remedy for this. We, and all organs of 
public opinion, have written enough and argued enough. We have 
tried every weapon. Mr. Bass writes with what ought to be 
persuasiveness, because he only deals with facts, figures, and 
statistics. What if we were to get Mr. Gladstone to transfer Mr. 
Ayrton’s services to the Board of Trade, and entrust him with the 
duty of badgering Railway Boards? It would be a con- 
am task and a labour of love. His powers of making 

imself disagreeable are well known, and his energy of 
terebration is unquestionable. Powers wasted on artists might be 


brought to bear on Boards. If Mr. Ayrton were to put forth | 


his tull powers of saying offensive things, nobody knows what he 
might not achieve. He might even provoke my dear Price into 
doing something. The most pachydermatous hide might yield 
to a poisoned arrow, and Mr, Ayrton’s quiver is by no means 
exhausted. In a new field of ambition he might develop qualities 
of sarcasm of which, though he has done pretty well of late, we 
do not perhaps yet realize the full venom. At any rate, as in the 

at economy of things there is a providential place for all sorts of 
influences, we have some hopes that even Mr. Ayrton might have 
his use if fairly pitted against Railway Boards. 


CANNES AND THE ISLES OF LERINS, 


TO one has seen the coast of Provence in its beauty who has 
not seen it from the sea. A sail to the isles of Lerins 
reveals for the first time the full glory of Cannes even to those 
who have enjoyed most keenly the large picturesqueness of its 
landscapes, the delicate colouring of its distant hills, the splen- 
dour of its sunsets. As one drifts away from the shore, the circle 
of the Maritime Alps rises like the framework of some perfect pic- 
‘ture, the broken outline of the Estrelles to the left contrasting 
with the cloud-capt heights above Turbia, snow-peaks peeping 
over the further slopes between them, delicate lights and shadows 
falling among the broken country of the foreground, Cannes itself 
stretching its bright line of white along the shore. In the midst 
of the bay, the centre as it were of this exquisite landscape, lie the 
two isles of Lerins. With the larger, that of St. Miteuutite, 
romance has more to do than history, and the story of the “ Man 
in the Iron Mask,” who was so long a prisoner in its fortress, is fast 
losing the mystery which made it dear even to romance. The lesser 
and more distant isle, that of St. Honorat, is one of the great 
historic sites of the world. It is the starting point of European 
monasticism, whether in its Latin, its Teutonic, or its Celtic 
form, for it was by Lerins that the monasticism of Egypt first 
penetrated into the West. The devotees whom the fame of 
Antony and of the Ceenobites of the Nile had drawn in crowds 
to the East returned at the close of the fourth century to found 
similar retreats in the isles which line the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. The sea took the — of the poo but the type of 
monastic life which the solitaries had found in Egypt was 
faithfully preserved. The Abbot of Lerins was simply the 
chief of rome thousands of religious devotees, scattered over the 


by prelates who had been reared at Lerins; it gave to Arles, for 
instance, in succession Hilary, Cesarius, and Virgilius. The voice 
of the Church was found in that of its doctors; the famous rule of 
faith, “quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus,” is the rule 
of Vincent of Lerins; Salvian — the agony of the dying 
Empire within its bounds in his book on the government of God; 
the long fight of semi-Pelagianism against the sterner doctrines of 
Augustin was chiefly waged from St. Honorat. 

Little remains to illustrate this earlier and more famous period 
of its monastic history, which extends to the massacre of the 
monks of Lerins by Saracen pirates at the opening of the eighth 
century. The very look of the island has been changed by the 
revolutions of the last hundred years. It is still a mere spit of 
sand, edged along the coast with sombre pines, but the whole of 
the interior has been of its woods by the agricultural 
improvements which are being carried on by the Franciscans 
who at present possess it, and all trace of solitude and retirement 
has disappeared. A well in the centre of the island and a palm- 
tree beside the church are linked to the traditional history of the 
founder of the abbey. Worked into the later buildings we find 
marbles and sculptures which must have been brought from the 
mainland, as at Torcello, by fugitives who had escaped the 
barbaric storm. A bas-relief of Christ and the Apostles, which 
is now inserted over the west gate of the church, and a column of 
red marble which stands beside it, belong undoubtedly to the 
earliest days of the settlement at Lerins. In the little chapels 
scattered over the island fragments of early sarcophagi, inscrip- 
tions, and sculpture have been industriously collected and pre- 
served. But the chapels themselves are far more interesting than 
their contents. Of the seven which originally lined the shore, 
two or three only now remain uninjured ; in these the pepe | 
itself is either square or octagonal, pierced with a single roug! 
Romanesque window, and of diminutive size. ‘The walls and 
vaulting are alike of rough stonework. The chapels served till 
the Revolution as seven stations, which were visited by the 
pilgrims to -the island, but we can hardly doubt that in these, as 
in the Seven Chapels at Glendalough, we see relics of the earlier 
ccenobitic establishment. The cloister is probably of a date later 
than the massacre of the monks, which took place according to 
tradition in the little square of wild greensward which lies within 
it; but the roughness of its masonry, the plain barrel roof, and the 
rude manner in which the low, gloomy vaulting is carried round 


its angles, are of the same character as in the usual tenth-century 
buildings of Southern Gaul. With the exception of the masonry of 
its side walls, there is nothing in the existing remains of the 
abbey church itself earlier than its reconstruction at the close of 
the eleventh century. The building has been so utterly wrecked 
that little architectural detail is left; but the broad nave, with its 
narrow side aisles, the absence, as in the Acquitanian churches, of 
triforium and clerestory, and the shortness of the choir space, give 
their own individual mark to St. Honorat. Of the monastic 
buildings directly connected with the church only a few rooms 
remain, and these are destitute of any features of interest. They 
are at present used as an orphanage by the Franciscans whom the 
Bishop of Frejus, by whom the island was purchased some fifteen 
years ago, has settled there as an agricultural colony, and whose 
reverence for the relics around them is as notable as their courtesy 
to the strangers who visit them. If it is true that the island nar 
rowly escaped being turned into a tea-garden and resort for picnics 
by some English speculators, we can only feel a certain glow of 
titude to the Bishop of Frejus. The brown train of the eleven 
rothers as we saw them pacing slowly beneath the great caroub- 
tree close to the abbey, or the row of boys blinking in the sunshine 
as they repeat their lesson to the lay-brother who acts as school- 
master, A less roughly on the associations of Lerins than the 
iggle of happy lovers or the pop of British champagne. There 18 
ittle interest in the later story of St. Honorat, from the days of 
the Saracen massacre to its escape from conversion into a teas 
rden. The appearance of the Moslem pirates at once rob 

it of its old security, and the cessation of their attacks was fol- 
lowed by new dangers from the Genoese and Catalans who it- 


fested the coast in the fifteenth century. The isle was alternatd¥ 


] | The Saturday Review. [September 2, 1871. 
| island in solitary’cells, and linked together by the common’ 
| | ties of obedience and prayer. Nothing could be more unlike 
y the later monasticism of St. Benedict, as it gradually spread over 
the Latin world; but by a curious concurrence of events the 
i coenobitic life of Lerins was long preserved in a remote corner of 
) Christendom. Patrick, the most famous of its scholars, trans- 
; mitted its type of monasticism to the Celtic Church which he 
| founded in Ireland, and the vast numbers, the asceticism, the 
; | loose organization of such abbeys as those of Bangor or Armagh 
" | preserved to the twelfth century the essential characteristics of 
! lame. Nor is this all its historical importance. What Iona jg 
: | to the ecclesiastical history of Northern England, what Fulda ang 
: Monte Casino are to the ecclesiastical history of Germany and 
| Southern Italy, that the Abbey of St. Honorat became to the 
: | Church of Southern Gaul. For nearly two centuries, and those 
| centuries of momentous change, when the wreck of the Roman 
Empire threatened civilization and Christianity with ruin like its 
H own, the civilization and Christianity of the great district between 
} the Loire, the Alps, and the Pyrenees rested mainly on the Abbey 
: i of Lerins. Sheltered by its insular position from the ravages of 
the barbaric invaders who poured down on the Rhone and the 
Garonne, it exercised over Provence and Aquitaine a supremacy 
: such as Iona till the Synod of Whitby exercised over Northum- 
; bria. All the more illustrious sees of Southern Gaul were filled 
‘4 
| 
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occupied by French and Spaniards in the war between Francis and 
Charles V.; it nag? under the rule of Commendatory abbots, 
and in 1788, when it was finally secularized, the four thou- 
sand monks of its earlier history had shrunk to four. Perhaps 
the most curious of all the buildings of Lerins is that which 
took its rise in the insecurity of its medieval existence. The 
Castle of Lerins, which lies on the shore to the south of the 
church, is at once acastle and anabbey. Like many of the great 
monasteries of the East, its first object was to give security to its 
inmates against the marauders who surrounded them. Externally 
its a ce is purely military; the great tower rises from its 
trench cut deep in the rock, a portcullis protects the gate, the 
walls are pierced with loopholes and crowned with battlements. 
But within, the arrangements, so far as it is possible to trace them 
in the present ruined state of the building, seem to have been 
urely monastic. The interior of the tower is occupied by a 
souble arched cloister, with arcades of exquisite first-pointed 
work, through which one looks down into the little court below. 
The visitor passes from this into the ruins of the abbot’s chapel, 
to which the relics were transferred for security from the church 
of St. Honorat, and which was surrounded by the cells, the re- 
fectory, and the domestic buildings of the monks. The erection 
of the castle is dated in the twe century, and from this time 
we may consider the older abbey buildings around the church to 
have been deserted and left to ruin; but we can hardly grumble 
at a transfer which has given us so curious a combination of mili- 
and monastic architecture in the castle itself. Its abbot, like 
Henry of Blois, should clearly have been “semi-miles, semi- 
monachus.” 

Something of the feudal spirit which such a residence would be 
likely to produce appears in the abbot’s relations with the little 
town of Cannes, which formed a part of his extensive lordship on 
the mainland. Its fishers were harassed by heavy tolls on their 
fishery, and the rights of first purchase in the market and forced 
labour were rigorously exacted by the monastic officers. It is 
curious to compare, as one’s boat floats back across the waters of 
the bay, the fortunes of these serfs and their lords. Cannes 
itself, the “Old Town” as it is called nowadays, remains 
clinging to its original height, street above street leading 
up to a big bare church of the Renaissance pier. to frag- 
ments; of medisval walls and a great tower which crowns the 
summit of the hill. At its feet lie the two isles of Lerins, set in 
the blue waters of the bay; on the east the eye ranges over the 

hyry hills of Napoul to the tp masses of the Estrelles ; 
os wa a tumbled country, with bright villas dotted over it, 
rises gently to the Alps. As astrictly winter resort, Cannes is far 
too ex) for the more delicate class of invalids; as a sprin 
resort, it is without a rival. Nowhere is the air so bright an 
élastic, the light so wonderfully brilliant and diffused. The very 
soil, full of micaceous fragments, sparkles at our feet. Colour 
takesa depth as well as a refinement strange even to the Riviera; 
nowhere is the sea so darkly purple, nowhere are the tones of the 
distant hills so delicate and evanescent, nowhere are the sunsets 
so sublime. The scenery around harmonizes in its gaiety, its 
vivacity, its charm with this brightness of air and light. There is 
little of grandeur about it, little to compare in magnificence with 
the huge background of the cliffs behind Mentone, or the mountain 
wall which rises so steeply from its lemon groves. But every- 
where there is what Mentone lacks—variety, largeness, picturesque- 
ness of contrast and surprise. Gay villas are thrown fancifully 
about among the sombre fir-woods; there is the unchanging blue 
above us, but here it over-arches gardens fresh with verdure 
and bright with flowers; hidden little ravines break the endless 
tossings of the ground ; in the distance white roads rush straight to 
grey little towns hanging against the hill-sides; a thin snow line 
glitters along the ridge of the Maritime Alps, dark purple shadows 
veil the recesses of the Estrelles. Nor is it only this air of cheer- 
fulness and vivacity which makes Cannes so pleasant a spring 
resort for invalids; it possesses in addition an advantage of situ- 
ation which its more sheltered rivals necessarily want. The high 
mountain walls which give their complete security from cold 
winds to Mentone or San Remo are simply prison walls to visi- 
tors who are too weak to face a steep ascent on foot, or even on 
donkey-back, for drives are out of the question except along one 
or two monotonous roads. But the country seat Cannes is 
full of easy walks and drives, and it is as varied and beautiful as 
it is accessible. You step out of your hotel into the midst of wild 
Scenery, rough hills of broken granite screened with firs, or paths 
Winding through a wilderness of white heath, Everywhere the 
und is carpeted with a profusion of wild flowers, cistus and 
rown orchis, narcissus and the scarlet anemone; sometimes the 
t scenery sweeps away, and we are among olive grounds and 
orange-gardens arranged here in formal, picturesque rows. And 
from every little height there are the same distant views of far-off 
mountains, or the old town flooded with yellow light, or islands 
Win gem-like in the dark blue sea, or the fiery hue of sunset over 

e Estrelles, The fortunes of Lerins have waned as the thoughts 
and impulses of men have changed, but it is hard to see how any 
change in the thoughts of men can ever blind them to the 
beauties of Cannes, 7 


FEES IN DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


HOSE sanguine people who thought that the Elemen 
T Education Act had disposed of the religious difficulty od 
find matter for unpleasant reflection in the recent numbers of the 


Times. A controversy has been lately poing on there which is at 
once the echo of some past, and the forerunner of many: future, 
disputes. The passions which raged so hotly in the spring of 
1870 are again in the field, and the unsectarian fanaticism which, 
under Mr. Dixon’s leadership, gave so much trouble in the House 
of Commons, is preparing to renew the contest in the School 
Boards throughout the country. The point on which the battle 
at present turns is the 25th section of the Act. The purport of 
this clause is probably familiar to our readers ;. but, for convenience 
of reference, we will quote the material parts of itin full :—“The 
School Board may, if they think fit, . . . . pay the whole or 
any at of the school fees payable at any public elementary 
school by any child resident in their district whose parent is in 
their opinion unable from poverty to pay the same; but no such 
payment shall be made or refused on condition of the child at- 
tending any public elementary school other than such as may be 
selected by the parent.” It has been argued that, if a School 
Board were “ to enact that it would not pay the fees in question, 
it would ipso facto repeal” this 25th clause. The answer to 
this reasoning is obvious. The action of the School Boards 
in the matter is expressly said to be discretionary. They 
are to pay “if they think fit.” All that is forbidden to them 
is to pay the fees if the parent selects a voluntary school which 
they happen to like, while refusing to pay them if he selects 
a voluntary school which they happen to dislike. So soon as they 
resolve to pay the fees in the case of children attending any school 
other than those established by themselves, the restrictions of the 
25th section come into force, and they are compelled to leave the 

nt free to choose his own school—provided, of course, that it 
1s one which answers to the description of a public elementary 
school contained in the 7th section. “But there is nothing to pre- 
vent School Boards from declining to pay the fees in the case of 
children attending any school other than those established by 
themselves, and confining themselves to the remission of fees in 
School Board schools as sanctioned by the 17th section. Whether 
the spirit of the Act would not be contradicted by this policy is 
another question, but it is the words of Acts of Parliament rather 
than their spirit which are binding in law. 

It may be assumed, therefore, ‘that every School Board has the 
right of determining whether, when it is minded to defray the 
cost of a child’s education, it shall allow him to attend such 
ng elementary school as his parent may choose, or insist upon 

is being sent to a School Board school. It will be seen that the 
exercise of this right is closely connected with the question of 
compulsion. We will not now inquire whether the cases in which 
a parent will have to be accounted too poor to pay the school 
fees for his children will be as few as Miss Davies seems to 
expect, or as many ax Mr. Melly anticipates. It is a question 
of very great moment, but it is not the one with which we 
are at present concerned. Wherever compulsion is resorted 
to, there will be some parents who will establish their 
claim to have the school fees for their children either remitted 
or paid; and therefore, wherever compulsion is resorted to, the 
School Board will have to make up their mind which alternative 
they shall adopt. Upon their decision depends, as we firmly 
believe, the success of compulsory education in England. To 
refuse to pay the school fees in a school of the parent’s selecting 
will be to enlist against compulsion the whole strength of De- 
nominational feeling in the country. At present the managers of 
voluntary schools are rapidly coming round to the doctrine. The 
clergy of the Church of England in particular have made a great 
effort to bring their schools up to the level of the new requirements ; 
and a row of empty benches is not a pleasing sight to a man who has 
just drawn largely on his own purse and the purses of his friends in 
order to build or improve the school which presents the spectacle. 
He compares the amount of school accommodation he has just 
provided with the number of children who he knows will never, 
if their parents are left to take their own way, be seen inside the 
school-room ; and the recollection of the architect's bill—sent in 
to him perhaps that morning—seems to put that compulsion, 
which he has hitherto denounced as un-English, in a new and 
less Continental light. He thinks with some pride that what with 
his improved school appliances, and his new certificated master, 
his school will be able to bear comparison with the School Board 
school which is just about to be set up, and he reflects that, after 
all, if compulsion is introduced, there is no reason—provided that 
arents are left free to send their children to which school they 
ike—that it should not avail to fill his benches as well as those 
of his neighbours. ‘The result of this mental process, if he is « 
member of the School Board, will probably be to make him vote 
in favour of a by-law to enforce the attendance of children; or, 
if he is not a member of the School Board, to induce him to use 
his influence in the same direction with those of his friends who 
are members. Let us reverse this picture, and imagine this 
same clergyman discovering that every parent who is too 
poor to pay the school fees is to be torced to send his 
children to the School Board school. To his old objec- 
tions against compulsion there is now added a new and more 
fatal one. He discovers that it involves a violation not only of the 
parent's liberty—to this he had all but come to assent—but of the 
parent’s conscience. It is not enough that the parent is to be de- 
prived of his child’s earnings; he is to be deprived of them in 
order that the child may be subjected to a godless education. 
Consequently his old dislike of compulsion revives in al’ its 
strength, and he at once invokes the energy and organization 


which proved so powerful in 1870 for the purpose ot resisting 
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compulsion wherever it is’ proposed to introduce it. He and his 
friends will find abundance of allies in this part of their enterprise. 
All the dead weight of ignorance, apathy, and false economy 
with which the supporters of voluntary schools have been 
contending for years will suddenly be found ready to make 
common cause i a system which one party will dis- 
like because it is costly and inconvenient, and the other because it 
interferes with the diffusion of denominational teaching. The two 
elements united will probably be strong enough to procure the 
rejection or the re of the obnoxious by-law; and for this 
result, and all the mischiefs which must follow from it, we shall 
have to thank the intolerance of the “unsectarian” minority 
which thinks it wrong to pay for a child’s education if there is a 
chance of his being taught a definite creed. 

It will perhaps be objected that, in this sketch of the future, 
we have substituted the conscience of the cl for that of 
the parent. It is quite true. The feeling of the clergyman on 
behalf < of the parent who is forced to send his child to a School 
Board school will probably be a good deal keener than the fecling 
of the parent on his own behalf. But to lay stress upon this fact 
is to repeat a fallacy which has already served as a too effectual 
barrier to educational progress. It has been said again and again 
that the religious difficulty was created by the Denominations, not 
by the nts. But this did not prevent the religious difficulty 
from being for years the main obstacle in the way of a national 
system of elementary education. It rather served to explain why 
it was such an obstacle. Denominationalism is a great power 
in this coun In the same way, the fact that the opposition to 
compulsory education, if it means compu attendance at un- 
denominational schools, will be the work of the clergy, not of the 
parents, concedes all that we care to maintain. “The refusal to 
pay the fees in Denominational schools will enlist an agency of 
Immense strength on the wrong side, when, by a little good 
management and a little reasonable concession, it might have 
been enlisted on the right side. If it is said that denominational 
energy is on the wane in England, it is not necessary for our 
argument to dispute the position, unsound as it is, It is 
enough if it has the capacity to hold its own for some years to 
come, since even that is tantamount to the ement of any 
general recourse to compulsory education for a corresponding 
period. On this point the Roman Catholics will be on the 
same side as the Auglican clergy. Their dislike to the in- 
discriminate association of children of all creeds is still stronger, 
since the difference between their belief and that likely to be pre- 
valent in School Board schools is still more pronounced. ‘The 

ent which, as we learn from Mr. Hatton’s letter in the Times 
of Thursday, has been thought worthy of use at Merthyr Tydfil 
against the payment of fees in denominational schools, is admi- 
rably fitted to fan this flame. “ We are at a loss,” say the oppo- 
nents of the plan, “to know why the conscience of a person who 
will by the Act be virtually a pauper should be respected.” There 
speaks the true spirit of the petty shopkeeper, the spirit which 
has brought discredit upon the pe rw istration of so many work- 
houses, and has offered a persistent, if unavailing, opposition to the 
gress of Liberal legislation. It is the spirit which, so long as 
it could, forbade the Roman Catholic priest to minister to Roman 
Catholic paupers or prisoners, and which still in too many cases 
refuses to pay him for his labours, On the larger field to which 
it now threatens to transfer itself, its power of successful obstruc- 
tiveness will be less. We have no fear that it will triumph ; but, for 
the reasons already J des we have great fear lest its defeat may, 
for a time, involve the defeat of compulsory education also. 

It will be seen that we have not argued the question on its 
merits, partly because there are likely to be only too many other 
opportunities of doing so, but still more because the object we have 
most at heart is to impress the moderate members of School 
Boards with the importance of doing all they can to discourage 
in its infancy the agitation against the payment of fees. If it is 
once allowed to gain head, it may not be necessary for it to be 
successful in order to be mischievous. The dread of compulsory 
education may be aroused in the course of a prolonged controversy, 
no matter which way that controversy is decided, and it is just 
this dread which the interests of national education so urgently 
demand should be kept in check. 


THE POST OFFICE. 


HE Post Office occupies the pleasant position of a kind of 
“model boy” among our public departments. It yields a 
revenue instead of absorbing one; it manages an extensive and 
complex system with remarkable vigour and efficiency; it fairly 
satisfies the wants of the public, and it has a happy faculty of 
avoiding those scrapes into which other Government offices are 
continually falling, to the distraction of their Parliamentary chiefs 
and the discredit of Imperial administration in general. Whenever 
the advocates of private enterprise engage in one of their periodical 
crusades against public estabiishments, those who have to defend 
the latter always refer to the example of the Post Office as a 
practical proof that the Government can do its work quite as 
well as individuals, if not even better. It is difficult to explain 
how it happens that this department should enjoy a comparative 
immunity from official blundering and accidents. Tt has its faults, 
of course, and the public is never absolutely without a grievance 
of some kind against it; but its history shows a singularly pure 


and spotless bill ‘of health compared with that of other public 
offices. It has nothing on its records akin to the Berkshire fiaseo 
the foundering of the Megera, Its efficiency may be due per! 

to the fact that it is somewhat outside the range of political jn. 
fluences; that its head is not usually a member of the Cabinet, and 
that he leaves matters pretty much to the permanent officials; op 
to the fact that St. Martin’s-le-Grand is east of Temple Bar 
and that the staff is kept to its work in a very different manner 
from the gay jldnewrs of the more fashionable offices at the other 
end of the town. Something, too, may be due to the traditions 
of the establishment, under which such men as Mr. Scudamore 
have been trained, and to the impulse originally given to the 
undertaking by those who had to justify their faith in an ardy. 
ous experiment against prejudiced opposition and general jn. 
credulity. But, whatever may be the reason, there can be no 
doubt about the fact that the Post Office does its work in 
thorough business-like fashion, which other departments would 
do well to imitate. 

There is no procession of mail-coaches nowadays, with the 
horses in their fresh trappings, and the guards and coachmen in 
new scarlet coats, to keep the public in mind of the establish. 
ment, but the Postmaster-General presents an annual Re: 
which answers the same purpose. Last year was, it appears, a 
trying period for the Office. The telegraphs had to be taken over 
from the private Companies, reorganized, and greatly extended, 
In the autumn the new postal cards and the halfpenny newspa 
and circular stamp came into operation. These changes having 
been deliberately resolved upon, some preparations could of course 
be made to carry them into effect. But the Postmaster-General 
could not be expected to display a prescience which the permanent 
chief of the Foreign Office did not possess, and the war entailed 
the awkward necessity of instantly providing for a series of sudden 
and unexpected difficulties. Almost all our communications with 
the Continent—the channel of a large and very important part of 
our foreign correspondence — were interrupted, and the B rein 
service had to be continually revised and readjusted, in order to 
adapt it to the fluctuations of the various campaigns, and to k 
the mail-bags safely out of the way of the contending hosts. At 
the beginning, the movements on the Rhine drove the mails for 
Baden, Bavaria, and other parts of South Germany from their 
regular course. Next, the mails for Italy and Greece had to be 
diverted, and, as the tide of war flowed over France, and the in- 
vading forces began to gather round the capital, it became evident 
that our Indian despatches could no longer follow their accustomed 
route. The officials at St. Martin’s-le-Grand watched the gradual 
encircling of Paris with nearly as much anxiety as General Trochu 
or M. Gambetta. First one link, then another, of the chain of 
communications was broken. The mails had to branch off at 
Amiens, and waste thirty or forty hours going round by Rouen 
and Tours, and the Germans soon rendered even this circuitous 
route untenable. Indian letters could not be trusted to 

by Marseilles, and there was no alternative but to 
send them through Belgium and Germany, by the Brenner 
Pass to Brindisi, and thence to Alexandria. The new 
route is still used, and we presume it is not intended to depart 
from it. The necessity which compelled the Post Office to 
adopt it was imperative; but it is probable that it only precipi- 
tated a decision which would have been taken sooner or later. 
The Brindisi route is recommended by its convenience and economy. 
The rate of postage is lower than by Marseilles, and the mails are 
conveyed more rapidly, the journey between London and Brindisi 
being now accomplished in from eighty to eighty-nine hours, in- 
cluding all delays in the transfer of the bags from boat to railway 
and from railway to boat. The loss of Amiens asthe key of inland 
communication was followed by the loss of Calais as the port 
through which the mails entered or quitted France. Towards the 
end of November they were diverted from Calais to Cherbourg; 
within four days var e had to be substituted for Cherbourg, and 
soon afterwards St. } .s for Dieppe. The pigeon-post wasa Fre 
contrivance, but our Post Office readily fell in with the scheme. 
Letters intended for the aerial mail had to be sent to Tours, where 
“it is understood”—the Postmaster-General is discreetly cautious 
on this point—they were all copied out and photographed in a re- 
duced form on minute scraps of thin paper such as could be attached 
to a pigeon’s wing. The despatches were again photographed in 
Paris ona large and easily legible scale. Some 1,234 letters were sent 
from London for this post, but nearly two-thirds of them were 
despatched between November 18 and December 12. After- 
wards the number rapidly declined, probably through justifiable 
doubts as to how many of the letters ever reached Paris, or indeed 
uitted Tours. It seems strange at first sight that a war in 
rance should have disturbed our postal comshunications with 
America, but this was due to the vessels of the North-German 
Lloyd, which sail under the German flag, being afraid to go to 
sea, and the Tuesday mail for New York from Southampton had 
therefore to be suspended. The withdrawal of some of the 
oa packets also aflected the Mediterranean and West Indian 
mails, 


It was inevitable that the transfer of the telegraphs to the Post 
Office should at the outset be attended with a good deal of 
awkwardness and inconvenience. The old staff of the Companies 
was much too small to conduct the business of a greatly en 

service at reduced rates, and the new hands were fresh to their work 
and comparatively inexperienced. The number of instruments at 
work has been trebled, and the clerks, manipulators, and messet- 
gers had to be increased in proportion, The new system has now 
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down into steady working order, and though the financial 
results have not come up to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
expectations, the public have reason to be satisfied in other re- 
. The multiplication of telegraph stations and the reduced 

tariff are an undoubted gain. Speculators on ’Change and 
their brethren of the Turf appear to be the most liberal patrons of 
the telegraph. The greatest number of telegrams in any week 
last year Was 234,194 in the second week of the Stock Exchange 
panic of July, the number in the preceding as well as in the 
succeeding week being nearly as large. During Newmarket races 
the week’s telegrams were also raised to 202,500, while the Derby, 
Ascot, and Doncaster meetings occasioned similar signs of anxious 
excitement. It may be assumed that the halfpenny postal cards 
find their justification in the fact that on the average 96,000 of 
them daily pass through the chief office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 


the number transmitted throughout the,United Kingdom being | 


estimated at 1,668,000 a-week. ‘These cards are chiefly used for 
mercantile purposes, and are apparently highly appreciated by the 
class known as “ pushing tradesmen.” They do not lend > ow 
‘selves to domestic uses so well as the old-fashioned circular, but 
their purport can be ascertained at a glance, without the trouble 
of unfolding or reading. If householders are to be pestered 
with puffing advertisements, perhaps they could not come 
in a less inconvenient form. It was not to be supposed that so 
obvious a means of foolish joking and personal offence would not 
be made use of; but, on the whole, the number of cases in which 
the cards have been put to this purpose is, as far as one can judge 
from public complaints, less than might have been anticipated. 
A more serious objection to the cards is that they are said to stick 
together, and to be very troublesome for the postmen to deliver. 
The Postmaster-General had hoped to be able to carry out 
the reduced inland postage on the first of this month, but it 
is now postponed to the 5th of October. The resolution to 
abolish the pattern post, and to reduce the rate of letter 

, So that any light articles may be transmitted in this man- 
ner, is a step in the right direction ; and the new rates—1d. an o0z., 
i4d. under 2 oz., 2d. under 4, and so on up to 10 oz. for 34d., and 
12 02. for 4d.—are reasonabie enough, But it would be well if the 
Postmaster-General would reconsider his determination to limit 
the weight of a purcel sent by letter post to 12 0z. Formerly 
the pattern post included articles weighing 240z. It must be 
remembered that if the Post Office will not carry small packages 
of a pound or thereabouts, there is practically no other convenient 
means of sending them. Ly a strange fatuity the Railway Com- 
panies neglect, it they do not by annoying delays and prohibitory 
charges positively discourage, a branch of business which they 
might, with a little trouble, render extremely profitable. The trans- 
mission of Is by rail is cheap and quick enough perhaps, but 
when the time, trouble, and cost of sending a parcel to the station 
at one end and getting it delivered at the other are taken into 
account, it will be found that the conditions of the service are 
vexatiously onerous. This is a matter of some importance to 
people in the country who used to depend on the post for the 
supply of many little wants, and especially to tradesmen who sup- 
plemented their limited stock-in-trade by the ready command they 
thus enjoyed over the ample stores of their wholesale agents. 

It is satisfactory to observe that the Post Office does not stand 
fast in its ancient ways, but moves with thetimes. If it does not 
move so rapidly as some people desire, it must be remembered 
that the chance of a possible advantage to the public through in- 
creased services or reduced charges would be dearly purchased if 
it involved the risk of throwing into confusion or breaking down 
any of the intricate and complex machinery of the vast system on 
the steady, regular working of which so much of our comfort 
depends. In addition to the new halfpenny postage and the re- 
duced rates for letters which are promised, Mr. Monsell is able 
to point to a number of advantages which have been secured to 

orwegian postage; the shortening by eleven days of the 
of the mails to New Zealand ; me the enuhenibes of, the home 
service, by the establishment of midnight despatches from London 
in addition to the evening and morning despatches, to be delivered 
with or soon after the latter, and also of A day despatch from 
many provincial towns. ‘There is thus a double gain, the hour at 


which letters must be posted being a while, on the other | 


hand, the delivery is accelerated. a large number of cases a 
saving of several hours has been effected, the practical result being 
that a letter Tg late at night is delivered next morning, 
or early in the forenoon, instead of in the evening, and can 
acted upon or answered the same day. Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Gladstone debated with some heat the other day the soundness 
of the assertion that the average duration of life in this country 
is declining ; but it is some consolation to reflect that the Post 
in one sense, helps to lengthen our days, by enabling us to 

turn them to more profitable account. There is no need to dwell 
on the trite theme of the great social revolution which has been 
worked in the course of some thirty years by the introduction of 
cheap postage. But when we read the Postmaster-General’s 
figures tor last year—862,772,000 letters and 130,169,000 news- 
papers and book and pattern packets delivered in the United King- 
dom—it is worth while to the meaning of such statistics by 
a Sir Walter Scott’s story of the London mail arriving in 
Edinburgh with only a single letter, and by picturing the condition 
society when a letter posted in a town fifteen miles north of 
on on Friday night was not delivered at Gravesend before 

Y morning; when a district of 100,000 inhabitants would 


have only one letter-carrier; when a letter was a rare incident;in 
the life of ordinary middle-class persons, and scarcely known 
among the poor, so that a daughter marrying or going into service 
at a distance, or a son starting to seek his fortune, or a labourin 
man who had to quit his family in search of work, disappea 
utterly for the time as if they had been dead, sending no tidings and 
making no sign of existence. When the penny rate was established, it 
was confidently predicted that the revenue of the Post Office was 

e for ever. Last year the total income was 4,929,475/., 
eaving 1,493,610l. after The of the 
postal revenue has been to decline somewhat during the last iew 
years, but it now seems to be rising again. Even allowing {or 
the 120,000/. which may beset down for newspaper stamps, trats- 
ferred from the Inland Revenue to the Post Office, a in part 
at least, only a nominal addition to income, the financial results 
of the year show an advance on those of 1869. The profits of 
such an establishment are, however, of quite secondary import- 
ance compared with the national benefits derived from Fae 
rapid, and regular postal communication, and Mr. Mon 
apparently is not disposed to fall into the mischievous error of 
some of his predecessors, and to imagine that his first business is 
to make a good balance of the year’s account. 


THE SCOTCH SALMON FISHERIES. 


Y OT many years ago it seemed as if the salmon, notwithstanding 
IN ‘its marvellous fecundity, was steadily tending towards ex- 
tinction. The rents of certain rivers which had Longe noble 
incomes to their owners were sinking, like their streams in a 
summer drought. The times were historical, if not mythical, when 
the fish were so abundant in the upper waters that servants sub- 
scribing a contract exacted pledges against being fed upon salmon 
more than four times a week. The truth is, if any living creature 
has a right to swear by the good old times, and lament over our 
modern innovations, it is the salmon. The J es ss of invention 
and growing demand have improved and multiplied all the deadly 
engines of destruction that beset his path. Steam has developed 
facilities of internal traffic and swift coast carriage, and brought 
the remotest shores and estuaries within easy reach of the London 
market. Nay more, facilities of foreign travel have been opened, 
and the wandering Scot might meet a countryman dressed @ 
U Hollandaise at any French or German table-@hite. Nor is that 
all, or perhaps even the worst. Manufacturing enterprise has set 
its poisonous refuse flowing into his favourite | 
broken him on the wheels fitted up in their artificial dams, 
led him astray into their mill-lades. The growing magnitude of 
the evil attracted attention, and the result was inquiry and legis- 
lation, and the Acts of 1862 and 1868. To examine into the 
working of these Acts, and to collect opinions as to how far 
they had answered the purpose, was the object of the mission 
of Messrs. Buckland and Young. These gentlemen have em- 
bodied a terse and lucid Report in a blue-book, which owes its 
formidable proportions to the variety of illustrative and supple- 
mentary documents printed in the Appendix. They have done 
their work, and done it very exhaustively, judging from the 
number of Boards they have been in communication with, and the 
list of rivers they have inspected. We venture to think they have 
paved the way for the fresh legislation which they recommend, by 
arranging the necessary facts in a shape that renders them easy of 
popular comprehension, But what strikes one broadly after a 
erusal of the Report is that it is much to be regretted that 
een nature should be so selfishly and stupidly shortsighted. 
The salmon might well exclaim, Save me from those who should 
be my friends! His avowed enemies he has—the manufacturers 
who work their mills with no regard to the salmon fisheries. But 
statute gives a certain power to deal with these—a power that 
might be advantageously extended with little or no injury to trade 
or industry. On the other side, however, is the whole body of 
interests which profit by him, and if they were to act in con- 
cert his reasonable safety should be assured. But each individual 
seems to forget the proverb about killing the that lays 
the golden eggs, and men break, stretch, and abuse the law that 
they may make the most of the present season, forgetting that they 
must be the sufferers in future seasons. It is clearly the interest 
of the proprietor of extensive fishings to see that fishing is con- 
ducted under. conditions that shall leave a fair breeding stock and 
preserve the permanent value of the ig agp And the tacksman, 
or tenant who rents from him, ought to see that his interest is 
identical, although less direct. In the first place, if he holds the 
fishings on a long lease, should he be over-hard on his water 
at the beginning he is likely to repent it before the close. 
In the second place, renting salmon fisheries is his calling for 
life, and he and his fellows are victimizirg themselves and 
discounting their expectations if they fish foul and perma- 
nently injure the fisheries. Then owners on lower waters stand 
jealously by those cruives across stream which shut the fish out 
from their breeding grounds, and they too often lose no oppor- 
tunity of curtailing the statutory weekly close time. It would be 
well if they cull be persuaded that their own trifling immediate 
loss might frequently prove their ultimately enormous gain, while 
in the meantime they would be conferring a great boon on their 
neighbours, and doing something for a quiet life, if that is worth 
the having. For this matter of the salmon fishings has its 
social aspect as well. Nothing breeds more bitterness than 
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the feeling that your next-door neighbour is selfishly interfering 
with your enjoyment, and that what he gains by doing so is 
out of all proportion to what you lose. e fear, however, that 
it is illusory to hope for a harmonious common understanding 
before the advent of the millennium. Scotchmen are proverbially 
shrewd, but the t sharpness of their vision “~~ ex- 
tends no further than the length of a lengthy nose. Every man 
for himself, and the law against us all, is very much the motto 
of salmon-fishers; so there seems nothing for it but to improve 
and strengthen the existing provisions in the general interest. 
With regard to the recent Acts, the Commissioners report that 
their effect has on the whole been beneficial. The plan adopted 
for obtaining information was to draw up a list of queries, and 
circulate them among District Boards, proprietors, and tenants. 
Of sixty-nine answers sent with regard to the working of the 
recent Acts, fifty-four state that it has been to the advantage of 
the fisheries; but when the Commissioners go on to inquire whether 
the Acts may not be susceptible of further improvement, they re- 
ceive sixty-one answers in the affirmative as against two in the 
negative. Going to work methodically, they classified the subjects 
on which they desired to be enlightened into eight separate 
heads of inquiry. The first and second of these had reference to 
the annual and weekly close times. At present the annual close 
time is invariable, and consists of 168 days. But, as they say, 
there are proprietors who are desirous of seeing it extended, for 
the simple reason that clean fish do not make their appearance in 
certain rivers until long after the commencement of the existing 
season. The Commissioners naturally remark that no statutory 
obstacle should be left in the way of conceding a request so 
natural. Their predecessors, the Commissioners under the Act 
of 1862, recommended that the open season should be extended 
for rod fishing, as a boon to the upper proprietors. A recent 
County Court decision has laid it down that fish caught with the 
rod may be legally exposed for sale, notwithstanding the clause 
which imposes penalties for selling salmon in close time. Mr. 
Buckland and Mr. Young recommend that the law should be altered 
on this point, as it is plain that there must be a dangerous opening 
for abuse unless the rule against selling be made absolute in every 
case. The weekly close time, which extends at present from 
6 p.m. on Saturday to 6 a.m. on Monday, they propose should be 
prolonged, if possible, to forty-eight hours—in any case to forty- 
two, which is the present close time in England. Even asit stands, 
this is one of the regulations that are most often evaded. Detec- 
tion is difficult, informing is invidious, and the owners of stake 
and bag nets on exposed stretches of coast habitually break the law, 
and plead extenuating circumstances. Stress of weather is the 
pred see excuse put forward, and it is a nice and difficult question 
for subsequent decision how far the weather would really have 
endangered the lives of the men. We chanced to remark a 
up of cases tried the other day im the Aberdeenshire 
heriffs’ Court, probably since the compilation of this blue-book, 
in which all the defendants urged the customary defence, and yet 
all were condemned and fined. How important it is that this 
regulation should be rigidly enforced, is evident when one attends 
to the habits of the salmon. On his way to his own particular 
river he closely follows all the windings and indentations of the 
coast ; if the stake and long nets are down continually, it is hard to 
see how a solitary fish could escape. In regard to this great difficulty 
—that of securing the fair weekly close time in spite of weather— 
the Commissioners make a practical suggestion which perhaps 
might work well. It is certainly the most promising solution we 
have yet seen suggested of what is undoubtedly a great difficulty. 
It is merely that at any time when the weather has prevented the 
boats getting out to the nets, the tacksman should be bound under 
heavy penalties to communicate the fact forthwith in the autho- 
rised quarter; and further to make good the number of hours he 
owes to the salmon as early as practicable in the ensuing week. 
The third question put by the Corimissioners has reference to 
the natural or artificial obstructions to the passage of the fish. 
The present provisions with re to these are pronounced 
insufficient. It is found that mill-dams are constructed without 
sufficient regard to the practicability of passing them. Above 
all, the intake lades are very inadequately guarded against the 
admission of the young salmon on their way to the sea, and 
the consequence is a most wanton destruction. At Ashfield 
bleachfield, on the river Allan, the Commissioners were witnesses 
of a heart-rending spectacle. ‘ We found the bottom of the pool 
below the turbine-wheel whitened, so to speak, with dead smolts. 
The turbine-wheel had in some cases taken off the heads, in some 
fractured the spine in many places, and in others crushed the fish 
almost to a jelly.” By an ingenious construction ofthe weir, every 
smolt was guided into the fatal passage. The destruction had been 
going on for days at the height of the migrating season; the deadly 
wheel rendered unavailing the labours of four watchers on the river. 
The Commissioners observe, with a certain dry humour, that “the 
owner of the wheel was good enough to promise to remove a 
feo of the crest to allow the smolts to escape.” We trust he 
as kept his promise, but he had probably had remonstrances 
before from the four watchers, and those who paid them. As 
may be expected in the land of the mountain and the flood, there 
are natural obstructions not less formidable, if less fatal, than the 
artificial ones. Most objectionable among these are the picturesque 
falls of Tummel, which leave one hundred miles of susceptible 
salmon water salmonless. Yet we have some sympathy with 


the neighbouring proprietor who + po to having his falls 
blasted, “on the ground of loss of amenity.” Moreover, it 


would seem to be within the resources of engineering science to 
up the fish without having recourse to the Vandalism of 
violent measures. Many of the other falls, either in remote dig. 
tricts or with little natural beauty, might perhaps be treated in 
that off-hand way with advantage; but very often the gaj 
would not compensate the loss, and sometimes a salmon-ladder 
would answer every purpose. Recent experience, it is observed 
has suggested great improvements in the construction of these 
ladders, and led experts to the conclusion “ that every dam dyke 
requires its own form of pass.” Another point treated by the 
Commissioners is the District Boards. The Act of 1862 divides 
Scotland into 120 districts, in only thirty-four of which, how. 
ever, are these Boards constituted and working. It is plain on 
the face of it, indeed, that in many of these districts the machi- 
nery of a Board must be out of all proportion to the pro 
to be preserved ; and we find accordingly that many of them hayg 
petitioned in favour of permission to combine. The next head treats 
of the Solway Frith, and has more of a technical interest, as in- 
volving the adjustment of the conflicting laws which come into 
play on the opposite side of the estuary. The following head 
of the Report is also technical in great measure, relating to 
the adjustment of boundaries between river and sea; while 
tke final one involves the very important question of how to 
deal with pollutions. These arise from the double sources of town 
sewage and impurities flowing from manufactories and mills, 
In fact, if Seoteh industry were to go on developing itself in the 
gratifying manner it has been doing of late years—annexing all the 
picturesque bits of water power, grinding up the fish among its 
wheels, and belching out fluid death among the survivors—we 
might almost spare ourselves the trouble of further salmon legis- 
lation. Already the Commissioners can quote some terrible warn- 
ings of what we may expect. The Devon—which, for its size and 
locality, is one of the loveliest of Scotch streams—has been so 
hopelessly contaminated that, although it contains excellent 
— grounds, the Commissioners can only recommend that 
the fish should be blocked out from it. As for the Leven, 
within living memory it rented for 300/.; now there is not a 
salmon in the stream, and the water running over the weir is 
“ positively stinking.” The Commissioners cut the Gordian knot 
when they conclude their remarks on pollution with the 
suggestion that “ possibly the most effectual shape of a pollution 
clause” would be to enumerate pollutions, and simply prohibit 
their being put into any salmon river, “ leaving it to the manu- 
facturers to find out mo bm means of disposing of them.” There is 
this to be said for so trenchant a solution, that they quote more 
than one instance where experience demonstrates the possibility of 
disposing innocuously of the impurities without cost to the manu- 
facturer. In our opinion, this Report contains, not only much prac- 
tical information as to the existing state of things, but certain 
simple suggestions of very real value. 


REVIEWS. 


CHRISTIE’S LIFE OF SHAFTESBURY.* 


d ige process of “ rehabilitation” seems to be vigorously going 
on among the public men of the seventeenth century. Mr. 
Christie has undertaken for Shaftesbury the same task which Mr. 
Markham undertook for Fairfax, and which Mr. J. B. Deane 
undertook for his seeming forefather, the Admiral and General-at- 
Sea. Mr. Christie has undertaken the hardest task of the three, 
and he has done it, to our mind, the most successfully. Nobody 
had maligned or misrepresented Richard Deane, because every- 
body had agreed to forget his existence. But even Mr. Deane’s 
book, grotesque and extravagant as it was, did real service by 
calling attention to a man who ought not to have been forgotten. 
Mr. Markham had to deal with a man who certainly had not 
been forgotten, but who was commonly remembered somewhat 
slightingly; and if his becoming zeal as a biographer carried him 
somewhat too far, he certainly showed that his hero deserved 
more consideration than he had of late commonly got. But Mr. 
Markham’s defence of Fairfax, whether we look on it as successful 
or unsuccessful, had more to do with his capacity than with his 
moral character. If we set aside the question of the Royalist 
officers put to death at Colchester, nobody had accused Fairfax 
of crime. He was looked on, at the worst, as a man of strength 
of mind unequal to the position in which he found himself, and 
who therefore became the tool of men abler and less honest than 
himself. But Mr. Christie has undertaken the justification of 
one whose brilliant powers no one denies, but who is commonly 
held to have abused them for the basest of purposes. The first 
Earl of Shaftesbury is looked upon as having, in the words of 
Lord Macaulay, “ purchased the favour of Charles the Second 
by one series of crimes and forfeited it by another,” as “ pers: 
all that was worst” in two opposite factions, as “a princi 

member of the most profligate Administration ever known, and 
afterwards a principal member of the most profligate Opposition 
ever known.” The same voice had already warned any who 
should undertake his vindication, that “ they had better leave 
him where they find him,” because “ for him there is no escape 
upwards.” To undertake a task thus denounced beforehand as 


* A Life of Anthony Ashley Cooper, First Earl of Shaftesbury, 1621- 
1683. By W. D. Christie, M.A. 2 vols, London and New Yorks 
Macmillan & Co. 1871. 
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hopeless was something far bolder than to point out the existence 
of a man who had been wholly forgotten, or to show that a 
man who had been despised rather than condemned was worthy 
of higher esteem than he had generally come in for. But, 
if Mr. Christie's task was specially difficult, he has set about 
it after a discreet fashion. He does not set up the subject of 
his biography as a paragonof unusual virtue; he is satisfied 
with trying to show that the worst crimes laid to his charge 
are certainly false, and that there is something to be said for 
most of the doubtful parts of his actions. How far Mr. Christie 
has been successful is a point which it is not easy to decide off- 
hand. In Sapir ie apology of this kind our sympathies almost 
naturally lie with the counsel for the defence. e of course 
except cases where the apologist at once shocks our moral sense by 
attempting the defence of acknowledged crime. But when the 
apologist contents himself with trying to show that the facts 
have been misrepresented, that real offences have been exagge- 
rated, or imaginary offences have been invented, we feel a certain 
sym thy with one who, without tampering with the laws of 
right and wrong, tries to show that a particular man was not so 
black as he has been —- Before, therefore, we finally decide 
either for or against Mr. Christie’s argument, we should like to 
hear what might be said in answer by an advocate on the other 
side. But, if we are to give a judgment, we should 
be inclined to say that all that Mr. Christie urges has a claim 
to careful consideration, and that on some points his defence 
seems to be quite successful. We listen to him all the more 
readily because, though he is always on the watch to make 
out the best that he can for the man whose life he is writing, 
he is not carried away into any extravagance on the other side. 
He asks us to believe that Shaftesbury was not the double- 
dyed villain that he appears in the pages of Lord Macaulay and 
Lord Campbell. He does not ask us to believe that he was a 
model of any incredible virtue or patriotism. Shaftesbury lived 
in an age when the leading public men in England were, as a rule, 
thoroughly unprincipled. We have hitherto been taught that 
he rose to a bad eminence among his fellows, that in an 
unprincipled age he was the most we ng of all. Mr. Christie, 
as we understand him, asks us to believe that Shaftesbury was not 
worse—perhaps that he was a little better—than the mR of his 
class; but he does not go into any raptures about him, he does not 
try to make him out to have been a perfect hero, And we are the 
more ready to listen to him because he does not. 

There is one point, however, in the case to which we think Mr. 
Christie has not given enough attention. That Shaftesbury in 
such an age should be slandered is not very wonderful; all public 
men are more or less slandered in every age; but there must have 
been some special cause why Shaftesbury, more than any one else, 
should have been so utterly misrepresented as he must have been 
if we accept Mr. Christie’s portrait of him. Slander itself com- 
monly shows some regard to probability; it preserves a sort of 
dramatic propriety ; Fat gs and exaggerates, but it seldom 
absolutely invents. e do not think that Mr. Christie has 
anywhere dealt with this side of the case so fully and 
clearly as he might have done. But there are one or two 
very palpable reasons why Shaftesbury should have been painted 
worse than he really was. It is certain that he changed his 
politics several times. Now men may, and often do, change 
their side in politics from the highest motives. A man may 
become convinced that the principles on which he has hitherto 
been acting are in themselves wrong, or he may hold that those 
with whom he has hitherto acted are forsaking their cre 
or that they are carrying them out into ay panera of which he 
cannot approve. In either of these cases an honest man cannot help 
changing sides, At the same time the process of changing sides is 
one which lays a man open to suspicion. It raises a presumption 
porn him which it is for him to answer as he can. And it does 

this with twofold force in a corrupt and self-seeking age like the 
reign of Charles the Second. And if a man, especially in such an 
age, changes sides more than once, the presumption against him of 
course becomes much stronger. It is not wonderful if all parties 
distrust him, and if all parties are ready to throw the blame of 
their worst actions upon him. Something like this has been the 
case with Shaftesbury. He may have had good reasons for 
changing, but he certainly did change remarkably often. And 
this fact has naturally raised a suspicion against him in the minds 
both of his own contemporaries and of posterity. And we cannot 
think the suspicion altogether unfounded. Mr. Christie has been 
more successful in clearing Shaftesbury of great crimes than in 

ving a favourable impression of his general political conduct. 

fe has, we think, succeeded in showing that he was not the 

Villain of Lord Macaulay’s picture; we do not think that he has 
succeeded in showing that he was a really high-minded and 
unselfish statesman. 

One or two other almost incidental points may also have told 
against Shaftesbury. He was one of the famous Cabal. As such 

¢ has come in for the unpopularity, not only of that particular 
Ministry, but of the name which has specially stuck to that 
Ministry. Men forget that the word Cabal, though always used 
man unfavourable sense, had not in those days acquired the full 
force which it bears in modern speech. It simply meant what we 
now call a Cabinet, and it was used in an unfavourable sense onl 
because a Cabinet was a thing which was then looked upon wi 
disfavour, Again, some men have been forgotten because they 
lacked a poet. Now Shaftesbury, of all men, has not lacked poets; 


itis by poets that his fame has been largely handed down to later 


times. But it has been handed down, alike by Butler and by Dryden 
in the same way in which the fame of Cleon has been handed 
down by Aristophanes. When a man has once, whether rightly 
or wrongly, been branded as Achitophel, it is not for him to 
recover hizself. Lastly, we cannot help asking whether the fame 
of Shaftesbury has not in some measure suffered from confusion 
with a later bearer of his title. His reputation somehow involves 
a savour of irreligion. Now his private life, as described by Mr: 
Christie, certainly does not set him before us as a religious zealot 
according to the standard of any — But neither does it set 
him before us as an openly profane or heterodox person. Has not 
the first Earl ‘of Shaftesbury been sometimes confounded with his 
grandson, and set down, not only as an wernt litician, but 
as a writer against Christianity? Mr. Hepworth on at least 
believes that it was the author of the “ Characteristics” who was 
imprisoned in the Tower in the days of Charles the Second. And 
any one who turns to the indexes of Macaulay’s Essays and to 
Hallam’s Constitutional History will see that, not indeed Hallam 
or Macaulay, but those who made their indexes, shared Mr. 
Dixon’s belief. Now the state of mind of Mr. Dixon or of an 
index-maker is not unlikely to represent the state of mind of a 
large class of the general public. We cannot therefore be far 
wrong in inferring that there are many People who, so far as they 
think at all, think that the Shaftesbury of the Exclusion Bill and 
the Shaftesbury of the “Characteristics” were one and the same 


man. 

Mr. Christie is not a brilliant or a very forcible writer, but he 
writes in a straightforward and reasonable way without extrava- 
gance or affectation. He labours sometimes under the difficulty: 
which besets every one who writes the life of a man who played a 
prominent part in public affairs; the difficulty, namely, of draw- 
ing the proper line between biography and history. A life of 
Shaftesbury is clearly not the same thing with a history of the Civil. 
War, the Commonwealth, and the reign of Charlesthe Second ; and 
yet it is hard to say exactly what the things are which should be. 
found in one and should not be found in the other. The biography 
would of course contain a pa number of personal details for 
which the history would find no place. Butthe biography cannot 
be intelligible without the history being made perfectly clear. 
The biographer of course may be satisfied with merely sketching, 
and not narrating in full, those of the history which do not 
immediately concern his own hero. But the history must be 
brought out with enough of clearness to show the relation of the hero 
to the other actors in the time, and even to events in which he was 
not personally concerned. To do this effectually needs, we think, 

reater skill in composition than seems to have fallen to Mr. 
hristie’s lot. We have once or twice in reading his book 
found that we had got on further in the history than we had 
fancied. Mr. Christie is stronger in discussing Shaftesbury’s share 
in particular actions than he is in bringing out the general picture 
of the times and of Shaftesbury as an actor in them. But he is 
an inquirer of the right kind, who has gone to the true sources of 
history, and who has used them in the right way. Mr. Christie, as 
we gather from his er 5 is or has been a member of the 
diplomatic profession, and he has most likely learned in the 
exercise of his calling what public documents prove and what 
they do not. Besides the obvious sources of information, he 
has worked carefully in many manuscript archives, especially in 
those of the French Foreign Office, and among the family papers 
san wb at Wimborne St. Giles. These last have an important 
aring on the subject, as dealing with the personal character of 
Shaftesbury. We see nothing in them to bear out the vague 
charges which Shaftesbury’s enemies were in the habit of throw- 
ing out against him. In private life he certainly seems to have 
been an amiable and virtuous man. These are qualities which by 
no means hinder a man from being either factious or time-serving 
in oe affairs, but they certainly of themselves make it difficult 
to believe that Shaftesbury was the thorough villain which he is 
commonly painted. 

We hope in a future article to go through the chief public 
events of Shaftesbury’s life, in the light in which they are put b 
Mr. Christie. "We will here mention a few smaller matters. It is 
worth notice that Anthony Ashley Cooper was an early instance 
among private people of a double Christian name, and the fact of 
a man bearing two Christian names seems to have caused some 
little amazement and amusement in his own time. His father 
was Sir John Cooper, and his maternal dfather was Sir 
Anthony Ashley, both of them baronets of early creation, but of 
whom Sir Anthony was the man of older family and larger 
estate. As the young Anthony was to be the heir of both fami- 
lies, his grandfather wished him to bear the name of Ashley as a 
surname, and moreover, to make sure of his being Ashley in one 
way or another, he insisted on his receiving, contrary to the usage of 
the time, the double name at his baptism. Of his early life, his 
Oxford education, his first marriage, and various local and nal 
particulars we have a most clever and amusing account from his 
own hand. At Oxford he appeared in some sort at once as an 
academical conservative ‘inl as an academical reformer. He 
does not, indeed, appear as a deviser or as an opponent of examina- 
tion statutes or of academical constitutions, Bat we hear of him 
as one who insisted that the strength of the College ale 
should not be lessened, and who procured that certain brutal 
practices to which freshmen were then subject should be done 
away with. also gives us a curious 
account of the way in which, while still under age, he was 
a burgess for Tewkesbury in the Short Parliament of 1640. It 
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does not ee why he was not again chosen for that borough in 
the Long Parliament of the same year, but at that election he 
was returned for the now defunct borough of Downton in Wilt- 
shire. There was a double return, but the question was decided 
in favour of Cooper; yet, by some means which it is not easy to 
understand, he was for years hindered from taking his seat. But 
this brings us within the range of his public life, our comments 
on which we will keep back for a future occasion. 


BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE.* 

) oy Mr. Browning’s poem, including his transcript from 

the Alcestis of Euripides, the capable English student may 
learn more of the form and spirit of Greek tragedy than is known 
to some prosaic Greek scholars. The graceful framework which 
encloses Mr. Browning’s excellent fragments of translation 
illustrates the Alcestis by explanatory criticism, by sympathy, and 
chiefly by intentional or involuntary contrast. Euripides, “ the 
human, with his droppings of warm tears,” es Mrs. Browning, in 
lines prefixed as a motto to the poem, formerly described him, 
was by his reflective and discursive tone the most modern in 
character of all the Greek tragedians; but, as compared with Mr. 
Browning’s imaginative subtlety, his style is as simple and 
objective as a nursery tale. The old drama and the new poem are 
fused into a single composition of thorough originality and fresh- 
ness, The “ great Kaunian painter,” who in the Academy Ex- 
hibition of the present year “ made a picture of it all,” “ worthy 
to set up in our Peekile,” conferred a double service on the world 
if he suggested to a kindred genius the subject which both have 
admirably treated. Mr. Browning can the better afford to acknow- 
ledge an obligation of the kind because he has himself an ex- 
traordinary faculty of selecting suitable themes for poetry. His 
“ Letter of an Arabian Physician,” his “ Letter of a Greek 
Sophist,” and his “ Death in a Desert,” are the first specimens of 
a poetical mythology of the first Christian century. In recurring 
to heathen antiquity he has, with instinctive sagacity, approached 
the legend through one of its Greek narrators, A miracle per- 
formed by Hercules would be too remote and unreal for modern 
poetry; but the representation of the wonder by Euripides may 
still excite living interest. It is true that the Greek poet never 
dreamed of Mr. Browning’s ethical and psychological refinements, 


‘but prophets in all ages have taken the liberty of deducing new 


doctrines from an ancient text. To Euripides, although he was 
accused both of sophistry and of heresy, the friend of the gods 
was still, for dramatic purposes, a fortunate and irresponsible hero. 
Mr. Browning, perceiving that Admetus, as judged by a modern 
standard, is a poor and selfish coward, causes Hercules not only to 
restore his lost wife, but to effect the moral regeneration of his cha- 
racter. He must excuse critics who decline to follow his capricious 
attempts to spell English words as if they were Greek. Hercules 
and Apollo are the English names of divine personages who may 
have been differently called in other languages. Apollon is a 
name suggestive rather of the Pilgrim’s Progress than of the 
Greek Pantheon, nor would it fit the semi-English flow of Mars, 
Bacchus, Apollo, virorum. Of all Mr. Browning's travesties, the 
most barbarous is Olumpian, a sound which would never have 
been tolerated on Olympus if the gods had English ears. The 
mistake is almost as perverse as the vulgarity of pronouncin 

Paris and Marseilles, in English conversation, as Pary an 

Marseille. The name of Balaustion is in itself unfortunate, 
although the word has the pretty meaning of “ wild pomegranate 
flower.” That a Greek girl of sixteen should think and speak with 
the imagination and ingenious profundity of Mr. Browning is a 
legitimate poetical fiction not much more incredible than’ that 

cules should wrestle with a corporeal Death. 

Balaustion, as she was called by a pet name, set sail with her 
friends and kinsfolk from Rhodes for Athens, when the Rhodians, 
after the destruction of the army of Nicias at Syracuse, determined 
to adhere to the side of Lacedemon. Pursued by a pirate into 
the of Syracuse, they were refused hospitality until it was 
found that a girl on board could recite an entire tragedy of 
Euripides. The old story of the privileges accorded to Athenian 
captives who could repeat p from Euripides supplied the 
fortunate hint on which Mr. Browning has constructed his 
story within a story. After three repetitions by Balaustion of 
the s, accompanied by her running comment, the crew and 
their preserver received a friendly dismissal, and a wealthy 
8 presented to Balaustion a talent, which she left as an 
offering to Hercules, who had saved herself and her friends, as 
once he had redeemed the house of Admetus, By a modem 
touch a young lover is introduced, who accompanies her to 
Athens, where, as soon as the month Anthesterion is closed, 
they are to , and to be happy ever after. In the meantime 

ustion tells her adventure to a knot of girls, rehearsing once 
more the performance which had won her deserved favour at 
Syracuse, At the close of her recitation she remembers that 
Sophocles also proposes to write a tragedy of <Alcestis; and 
finally she reflects, after the manner rather of Mr. Browning 
of Balaustion, that “since one story may have so many 
sides,” she also or any one “ devise another and not less 
true version of the story of Alcestis and Admetus. Neither 
Sophocles nor Euripides would have approved of her substituted 
tale, which nevertheless, now that more than two thousand years 

* Balaustion’s Adventure ; including a Transcript from Euripides. By 
Robert Browning, London: Smith, Elder, & 


have passed, belongs to a high order of thoughtful 
The new Admetus dislikes dying, not like his more single-minded 
prototype, because it is painful and terrible, but because 
will put an end to the social and political reforms which he jg 
about to effect among the Phereans. Alcestis for similar reasons 
entreats Apollo to save the life of Admetus, and the god, though 
he knows better than his earthly friends the narrow range of per. 
sonal influence on the happiness of the world, holds that 
mortals should look not to eternity but to time, it is well that 
should exaggerate by a beneficent illusion the importance of life, 
Admetus, therefore, is to live, on condition that Alcestis dies for 
him ; and she ultimately persuades her husband that on public 
grounds it is his duty to accept her sacrifice. No Hercules intey. 
vening, Alcestis reaches the throne of Koré, or Proserpine, who 
takes a view of the case which, in a heathen goddess, is per 
far-fetched. Alcestis, she says,is a deceiver, because by her death 
the life of Adimetus “is formidably doubled.” Say, there fight 

Two athletes side by side, each athlete armed 

With only half the weapons, and no more, 

Adequate to a contest with the foe ; 

If one of these should fling helm, sword and shield 

To fellow—shieldless, swordless, helmless late— 

And so leap naked o’er the barrier, leave 

A combatant equipped from head to heel, 

Yet cry to the other side, “ Receive a friend 

Who fights no longer.” “ Back, friend, to the fray,” 

Would be the prompt rebuff; I echo it. 

Two souls in one were formidable odds— 

Admetus must not be himself and thou. 
When Hercules requited the delicate hospitality of Admetus by 
rescuing Alcestis, he took a simpler, and perhaps a more natural 
view of the case. Balaustion regrets to add that, although Proser- 
pine sent Alcestis back, of the scheme of a righteous government 
which should bring the Golden Age back to Earth she could not 
learn that 

Ever one first faint particle came true, 

The tragedy of Alcestis is characteristic of Euripides, inasmuch 
as it contains a pathetic, a melodramatic, and also a slightly comic 
element. Admetus, in a spirit of high-bred courtesy, conceals his 
misfortune from Hercules, who arrives at his house between the 
death and the burial of Alcestis. While the funeral ceremonies 
proceed at a distance, the guest scandalizes an old attendant by 
drinking and singing, out of tune as the angry servant asserts, in 
the house of mourning. After an explanation, Hercules deter- 
mines to watch for Death when he comes to fetch his victim, and 
after the struggle which Mr. Leighton has painted, he brings a 
veiled figure back to Admetus, and requests him to take charge of 
a slave whom he had won as a prize in an athletic contest. The 
king, who had promised his wife never to give her a successorin 
her house, protests against the admission of a woman who re- 
sembles Alcestis in figure ; but when she is unveiled, like Leontes 
in the Winter's Tale he recognises his lost Hermione. Alcestis 
remains speechless, as still consecrated to the gods below, but 
Hercules tells Admetus that, alter three days and the performance 
of due rites, she will resume her ordinary condition. In the 
demeanour of Alcestis before her death, and in the expression of the 
sorrow of Admetus, there is much dramatic truth; but no Greek 
tragedian thought of troubling himself with the permanent effects 
of grief and surprise on the moral character of the personages of 
the drama. A modern writer would have tinged the dying words 
of Alcestis with the sentimental affection which had caused her 
voluntary death. Her persistent exaction of a promise from 
Admetus’ not to set a stepmother over her children is at least 
equally true to nature. Balaustion, or Mr. Browning, finds in 
her words a significance which was not patent to Athenian 
spectators 

We grew to see in that severe regard, 

Hear in that hard dry pressure to the point, 

Word slow pursuing word in monotone, 

What Death meant when he called her consecrate 

Henceforth to Hades. I believe the sword, 

Its office was to cut the soul at once 

From life, from something in this world which hides 

Truth, and hides falsehood, and so lets us live 

Somehow. 
It would not be well that the poet of the nineteenth century 
should mimic or repeat the poet of the eightieth Olympiad. In , 
the Frogs Euripides boasts that he introduced into the dramatic 
art calculation and speculation, but to Aristophanes Mr. Brown- 
ing’s abstruse reflections would have seemed beyond the reach of 
satire or parody. One of the characteristic novelties in the 
modern Alcestis ‘consists in the interpretation of the character of 
Hercules. The jovial and friendly hero is treated by Euripides 
with a familiarity which may perhaps have seemed irreverent to 
old-fashioned orthodoxy. Mr. Browning, by giving a meaning 
and purpose to the cheerful simplicity of Hercules, restores him to 
his proper rank as a demigod. His first salutation to the Chorus 
seems in the new version at once, as if by a magnetic influence, to 
relieve the querulous monotony of their lamentations :— 

Sudden into the midst of sorrow leapt, 

Along with the gay cheer of that great voice, 

Hope, joy, salvation; Heracles was here, 

Himself on the threshold ; sent his voice on first 

To herald all that human and divine 

I’ the weary, happy face of him—half God, 

Half man, which made the god-part God the more. 
Balaustion proceeds to draw a contrast between the sorumption st 
the Chorus and of Admetus that death was the worst of evils, 
and the gay indifference with which Hercules “held his life 
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his hand”; and yet, on further reflection, she concludes that after | 


all they might have told their story without repressing his kindly 
eed So long as men were merely weak, not bad, 
He loved men; were they Gods he.used to help ? 


The uent dialogue, which is translated with spirit, ends with 
the boast that no man shall see the son of Alcmena shrink from a 
foeman :-— 

“ Or ever hear him say,” the Chorus thought, 

“That death is terrible”; and help us so 

To chime in—* ‘Terrible beyond a doubt ; 

And if to thee, why, to ourselves much more. 

Know what has happened then and sympathize.” 


The conversation fellows in which Admetus, in fear of driving 
his guest from his house, persuades Hercules that the funeral was 
only that of a stranger; and so he 


Watched great Heracles go off, 
All faith, love, and obedience to a friend. 


The indignation of the old servant in attendance at the riotous 
merriment of the stranger is translated from the original text; 
but Balaustion and Mr. Browning expose the shallowness of his 
criticiam :— 
Heracles 

Had flung into the presence frank and free, 

Out from the labour into the repose. 

Ere out again and over head and ears 

In the heart of labour, all for love of men; 

Making the most of the minute, that the soul 

And body, strained to height a minute since, 

Might lie relaxed in joy, this breathing space, 

For man’s sake more than ever. 
It had not occurred to Euripides that in drinking and bawling 
out songs like the Black Knight and the Holy Clerk of Copman- 

Hercules had a benevolent purpose. The hero’s remonstrance 

with the servant, even as translated by Mr. Browning, is confined 
to the commonplace and common sense of the ordinary Epicurean ; 
but Euripides scarcely appreciated the magnanimity which 
was as unfailing at the feast as in battle :— ‘ 

There smiled the mighty presence, all one smile, 

And no touch more of the world-weary God, 

Through the brief respite. Just a garland’s grace 

About the brow, a song to satisfy 

Head, heart, and breast, and trumpet lips at once 

A solemn draught of true religious wine. 

And—how should I know ?—half a mountain goat 

Torn up and swallowed down. ‘The feast was tierce 

But brief; all cares and pains took wing and flew, 

Leaving the hero ready to begin 

And help mankind, whatever woe came next, 

Even though what came next should be nought more 

Than the mean querulous mouth o’ the man, remarked 

Pursing its grievance up till patience failed, 

And the sage must needs rush out, as we saw, 

To sulk outside, and pet his hate in peace. 


The resolution of Hercules, as soon as he hears of the death of 
Alcestis, and of the hospitable delusion practised by Admetus, is 
given according to the text of Euripides; but the exit of the hero 
to his adventure is not allowed to pass without comment :— 

So, one look upward, as if Zeus might laugh 

Approval of his human p _ 

One summons of the whole magnifie frame, 

Each sinew to its service; up he caught 

And over shoulder cast the lion-shag, 

Let the club go; for had he not those hands? 

And so went striding off on that straight way 

to Larissa, and the suburb tomb. 

Gladness be with thee, Helper of our world ! 

I think this is the authentic sign and seal 

Of Godship that it ever waxes glad, 

And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts 

Into a rage to suffer for mankind, 

And recommence at sorrow. 


When, after his victorious struggle with Death, he returns, the 
Chorus, as Balaustion surmises, had taken it for granted that he 
was dead in some enterprise, consoling themselves with the 
thought that they might moralize on the death of the children of 
immortals; but 
In he strode, 
And took his stand before Admetus, turned 
Now by despair to such a quietude, 
He neither raised his face nor spoke, this time, 
The while his friend surveyed him steadily. 
That friend looked rough with fighting ; had he strained 
Worst brute to breast was ever » aceon, 1 yet ? 
Somehow a victory—for there stood the strength 
Happy as always; something grave, perhaps— 
The great vein-cordage on the fret-worked brow 
Black-swollen, beaded yet with battle-drops 
The yellow hair of the hero ; his big frame, 
A-quiver with each muscle dedting back 
Into the sleepy smooth it leaped from late. 
Under the great guard of one arm there leant 
A shrouded something, live and womanlike, 
Propped by the heart-beats ’neath the lion coat. 
The subsequent dialogue, ending with the recognition of Alces- 
tis by Admetus, is translated at length ; and the last utterance of 
— by the Chorus after the departure of Hercules, which 
served Euripides to end more than one play, is rendered with 
& touch of humour :— 
Whereupon all the friendly moralists 
Drew this conclusion : chirped, each beard to each— 
“Manifold are thy shapings, Providence ; 
Many a hopeless matter Gods arrange. 
we expected never came to pass ; 


What we did not expect Gods brought to bear; 
So have things gone, this whole experience through.” 

Of a few occasional oddities of expression, and more especially 
of the mongrel French word “ banality,” it ean only be said that 
such anomalies are probably not the result of negligence, and still 
less of inability to substitute more legitimate phrases. It is some- 
times Mr. Browning’s pleasure to levy a toll from his readers or to 
impose a penalty in the form of an unnecessarily jarring expree- 
sion. It would perhaps be better if the liberality with which he 
lavishes his wealth of thought and imagination were wholly 
gratuitous; but the little caprices of genius may well be endured 
when they are attended with ample compensation in the form of 
anoble poem. ‘To the extracts which have been quoted from the 
modern supplement, the translation of the address to the 
house of Admetus may be fitly added :— 


Harbour of many a stranger, free to friend 

Ever and always, O thou house of the man 

We mourn for—Thce Apollo’s very self, 

‘The lyric Pythian, deigned inhabit once, 
Become a shepherd here in thy domains, 

And pipe, adown the winding hillside paths, 
Pastoral marriage-poems to thy flocks 

At feed; while with them fed in fellowship 
Through joy i’ the musie, spot-skin lynxes ; ay, 
And lions too; the bloody company 

Came, leaving Othrys’ dell ; and round thy lyre, 
Pheebus, there danced the speckle-coated fawn 
Pacing on lightsome fetlocks past the pines 
‘Tress-topped, the creature’s natural boundary, 
Into the oven everywhere ; such heart 

Had she within her, beating joyous beats, 

At the sweet reassurance of thy song. 

Therefore the lot of the master is to live 

In a home multitudinous with herds, 

Along by the fair-flowing Bebian lake, 

Limited, that ploughed land and pasture-plain, 
Only where stand the sun’s steeds, stabled west 
I’ the cloud, by that mid-air which makes the elime 
Of those Molossi ; and he rules as well 

O’er the “gean up to Pelion’s shore, 

Sea-stretch without a port. Such lord have we; 
And here he opens house now, 2s of old, 
Takes to the heart of it a guest again ; 

Though moist the eyelid of the master, still _ 
Mourning his dear wife’s body, dead but now. 


SARCHEDON.* 


N? man, it is said, knows his own forte or foible. And most 
men, as a rule, mistake the foible for the forte. Thus it must 
have come about that Major Whyte Melville leaves the familiar 
world of sporting, flirting everyday lite for a sally into the hali 
mythical past, and takes for the theme of an historical novel an 
fraught beyond most other ages with critical difficulties and 
obscurities, His comparative success with The Gladiators, where 
the materials for a picture of classical life and manners lay com- 
paratively close at hand, has, we fear, beguiled him into the.more 
formidable task of realizing a stage of civilization and a period of 
history far more remote and recondite, for which the ordinary or 
more accessible manuals form anything but trustworthy guides. 
Where scholars and archzeologists of repute tread but with diffi- 
dence and fear, he has not hesitated to rush in, Problems on 
which the erudition of centuries has been divided are il 
settled offhand. Names, dates, incidents mythical and histori 
are worked up together with a freedom and an indiflerence to 
critical tests which we should hardly have looked for in a book 


dedicated to Mr. Layard, as one “ whose learning and perseverance 
have restored an important link in the world’s history.” The link 
by which Major Whyte Melville claims to have bound into a 


whole “the Legend of the Great Queen ” has assuredly not much 
to do with received chronol of any kind. To bring together 
Ninus and his consort with the bondage of the Jews in Egypt is to 
put no slight strain upon Scriptural or secular dates, or both. If the 
chief incidents in the reign of Semiramis are to be taken from Ctesias 
through Diodorus, it is hard upon the Greek chronicler to find 
seven centuries set aside in order that Sadoc the Jew, worki 


} under his taskmaster Pharaoh on the eve of the exodus, may 


with prophecies of his nation’s greatness, or take his humble 
eae in diversitying or working out the } plot of the fiction. We 
are no sticklers either for Usher’s Bible dates or for the figures set 
down with strange confidence in popular histories. Still, in what as- 
sumes to be an historical ncvel we can scarcely put up with such a 

p as six or seven centuries{in our familiar notionsof time—a 
which would have been patalleled had Scott made Ivanhoe and 
Waverley rivals in love, or at least brought together Nigel and 
Brian de Bois Guilbert as brother students in the Temple. 

It may be hypercritical to make architecture or geology test. 
points in the merits of a novel, The realism or archwological pre- 
cision. of the day will, notwithstanding, hardly be content to see 
“ granite” figuring so largely in the structure and ornamentation 
of the palace of the Great Queen. Had our author's know- 
ledge of the geology of Mesopotamia not sufficed to guard 
him against the error, a visit to the British Museum, nat to 
say a glance at the writings of the great discoverer to whom 
he dedicates his book, would have given him proof that it 
was not of “granite rent from the unyielding sides af the 
mountain” that were hewn those monsters “ winged like a bird, 


* Sarchedon: a end the Great Queen, By G. J. Whyte 
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headed: like a man, limbed like a bull,” which Sadoc, the Jewish 
priest and captive, denounced so indignantly to Assarac, the eunuch 
priest in the Temple of Baal. The same smattering of antiqui- 
ties might have guarded him from the no less singular error— 
which serves as a queer kind of compensation for the former 
one—of giving us the Egyptian Sphinxes in “ marble.” Why not 
make it alabaster at once, that the tables may be the more com- 
pletely turned ? particularly as Cheops is here robbed of the world- 
wide glory of rearing his mighty pile of granite or limestone 
blocks without cement or bonding of any kind, for the sake of a 
sensational cry from Sadoc the learned, that the “mortar” that 
daubs the Bacay ~ has been tempered with the blood of his 
people. “Every brick is cemented with tears of women and 
children, every slab founded on the body and bones of a mur- 
dered man.” We are rather staggered at finding, a few lines 
before, “velvet” included by the same sage authority among the 
hangings of kings’ houses; though, in the matter of silk being 
freely used, not only for the royal robes of the Great Queen or 
Ninyas her son, but for the dress of her bodyguard and the 
bowstrings of her archers, we willingly give him the benefit 
of the doubt whether our Bible translators have been right in 
using the word “silk” in those texts which, so far as scholars 
are aware, form the sole authority for so early a knowledge or use of 
the material. We hardly know wet to say to the license which takes 
Abraham on a journey to Nineveh, where he beards Nimrod the 
lion king to his face in the very temple of his worship, takes out 
his molten images, kindles a great furnace in the midst of the 
city, and in the presence of all Nineveh casts them into the midst. 
Such boldness strikes us as scarcely of a piece with what we 
are told of the patriarch’s behaviour before Pharaoh or Abimelech 
in Egypt. We share the doubts of Assarac, who tells the story, as 
to one form of the legend—namely, that the mighty hunter, in- 
stead of hewing the rash monotheist in pieces, “uttered a great cry 
of lamentation, and sat on the ground a whole night with his 
garments rent, fasting and in sore distress.” Yet our faith is equally 
tried in believing with him that a company of bowmen, sent after 
the patriarch through the valley of Siddim till they came to the 
bitter waters, turned and fled in confusion from the single face of 
the undaunted son of Terah,“ because the stars in their courses 
fought against Assyria.” The doom of Nimrod, obviously taken 
fro Sale’s notes on the Koran, warns us, however, that we are 
a time in feeling for a footing of fact beneath the flood of 
e. 

Beyond mere anachronisms or slighter tamperings with history 
is the flight of fancy on which depends so much of the essence 
of the plot—the conception of Assarac himself. With all its in- 
dications of intellectual virility, the face of the high-priest as 


‘introduced to us—“ somewhat too rounded in outline, too full 


and flaccid, rather perhaps unmanly than effeminate, with no sign 
of beard about the well-cut lips, nor on the firmly-moulded chin” 
—makes it obvious that “for Assarac the domestic affections 
must for ever remain a sealed book; his hearth must be the sacred 
fire of his worship, and the starry canopy of heaven his home.” 
Now, considering the intense veneration of all the Semitic races 
for physical perfection, evinced in the instance of one branch, and 
that by no means the most elevated in feeling or retined in culture, 
by the express prohibition in Deuteronomy of the priesthood to 
any man so mutilated, it is no slight venture upon controverted 
ground to stake the whole cohesion of a semi-historical composi- 
tion upon @ point where authorities like Rawlinson, Layard, and 
Botta, with the whole host of earlier scholars, are dead against 
the assumption. True, there are isolated figures or reliefs in 
which the high-priest seems to be represented without a beard. 
Yet in far more numerous and unmistakable cases the sacrificing 

iesthood are amply bearded, and the use of the razor in the 
instance of the high-priest may well have had its origin in the 
notions of special sanctity prevalent in many an early race. ‘To 
shave the head or the face as a sign of grief was a similar Oriental 
custom, as we learn from the Persians cutting off not only their 
own hair, but that of their horses, when mourning for Masistius. 
We have at least the express testimony of Lucian that in his 
day the priesthood was denied to eunuchs among the Semitic race. 
In Sarchedon not only is the balance of historical authority set 
arbitrarily aside, but physiological questions of no little difficulty 
or delicacy are superinduced. One of the principal links in the 
plot, the secret motive upon which turns the policy or craft 
of the high-priest, eventually betraying him to his doom, is 
a mad passion for his beautiful Queen. Vigour in endurance of 
fatigue, courage more than that of ordinary manhood in the field, 
are put forth in the fond hope that the proud, wanton, imperious 
beauty may forget his humiliation and stuop to his eager suit. No 
wonder the spoilt and cruel Queen plays with his infatuation, balf 
in pity, half in scorn. In the lull before the critical battle “there 
was no better pastime at hand.” Why not examine into so strange 
a phase of suffering, and learn how much the heart even of such 
a man as this could be made to bear before it maddened him past 
all endurance? “Surely such studies, so curious in themselves, 
enhanced the flavour of that pursuit which she dignified with the 
name of love; a pursuit far inferior, no doubt, to war; equal 
though, and ey in very hot weather preferable, to the chase.” 
The eunuch had, in terms of humbiest devotion, craved the post 
of shield-bearer in the Queen’s chariot, to guard with his life the 
life dearer to him than his own :— 

She laughed in his face—a kind frank hearty laugh, that stung him to 


7 are you thinking of,” said she, “my trusty sage and counsellor ? 


Surely that weight of steel on your brow has disordered the workj 
your keen and subtle brain. Know you not, that when Semiramis mounts 
er war-chariot, she drives in the fore-front of the battle? I tell you, 
I have had shafts and javelins flying round me thick as locusts on a fielg of 
barley in the blade! I have seen the stoutest captains of Ashur cower 
beneath that deadly hail! What would a priest of Baal do in such a 
storm ?” 
He was deeply hurt, and showed it. Had not he, the priest, the eunuch, 
confronted dangers in her interests at home, to which the reddest battle. 
field that ever ran with blood was but a game of play? He felt Within him 
a spirit of fierce and reckless daring far above the animal courage of the 
spearman, but he only answered sadly, 
“TI could at least die at the feet of my queen, making of my body a 
pedestal for her to crush and trample, if it raised her but an inch!” 
With a cruelty, the more pitiless that it seemed so utterly unconscio 
she turned on him her soft alluring glance, her sweet bewildering smile 
Perhaps, because of his very nature, she was more lavish of such endear. 
ments to him than to others ; perhaps, in sheer wantonness of beauty, she 
cared not what they were, nor how many, whom she scorched to death with 
the fire she thus flung carelessly about ; but the avowed regard, the frank 
kindness with which she treated her devoted servant, were at once the 
provocatives and the punishment of his presumption. 
Meanwhile he, the counsellor, the reader of the stars, the man of state. 
craft, of wisdom, the priest, the eunuch, was blindly, madly, in love with his 
queen ! 

The unscrupulous, wayward, lascivious Queen is bent on game of 
a far worthier kind. She is herself the victim of a tiame for the 
black-bearded, curled, and manly Sarchedon, from the moment when 
her lord’s handsome messenger bears to her presence the signet- 
ring of Ninus in token of victory. The episodes in this tale of 
Pca are much like those which Major Whyte Melville has traced 
‘or us before in The Gladiators ; the part of the retiring, Joseph-like 
Esca being taken by Sarchedon, that of the love-lorn, lax, and 
urgent Roman dame falling to the yet more daring and hot} 
passionate Semiramis. Chaste love for Ishtar, the tender 
daughter of Arbaces, on her mother’s side sprung from the “ spirits 
of the stars,” guards the Assyrian soldier, as the pure flame for the 
Jewish maiden kept the British captive true under temptation. 
As he sleeps, wearied with his long desert ride, the enamoured 
Queen, by a sudden impulse, lays upon Sarchedon’s breast the 
mystic amulet, the gift of her mother Derceta the fish-goddess, 
un emerald graven with a dove on the wing, following an arrow 
in the sky, which shall purchase for her the dearest wish of her 
heart at the sacrifice of all its powers for the time to come. Vain, 
however, after all is the sacrifice ; for, in spite of woman’s wiles and 
all that power little short of omnipotent can effect in policy or 
war, we do not find the amulet equal to its promise. Mean- 
while, never did the course of true love run less smoothly than in 
the case of the virtuous pair of lovers. Only more strange and less 
complex than the scenes and perils that environ them are the hair- 
breadth turns of luck or spells of innocent craft by which th 
escape the toils of fate. If no human aid avails, there is 
wondrous steed Merodach, fleet as the wind, his lustrous coat 
white as‘silver, who knows his master’s voice among a thousand, 
and whose instincts never fail in the hour of need. If Sarchedon, 
riding in fierce pursuit of Ishtar, carried off upon a flying drome- 
dary by Ninyas, the dissolute son and perfect image of Semiramis, 
is pierced through by an arrow, the good horse carries his rider, 
senseless yet still cleaving to the saddle, from the mid-desert half 
way back to Babylon, ere, starting at a lion’s skeleton, he lets Sarche- 
don fall upon the sand, to be picked up in the nick of time by Sadoc 
and his band, set free by Assarac and journeying back > their 
asses to their Egyptian bondage. Flying back riderless to Babylon, 
the white horse has a further wondrous part to play. Ninus is no 
more. Jealousy of Sarchedon’s too sieihte favour with the Queen 
had stirred the old monarch to decree his favourite soldier's death. 
To save her lover, Semiramis, aided by the counsels of Assarac, 
contrives the great King’s exit from earth in a flame of 
fire, to join the gods his fathers. Ninyas, the dissolute and 
effeminate, is kept in close ward, the Great Queen wearing 
his robes and reigning in his name. She has only to lay the rein 
on Merodach’s neck, and lo! the horse breaks eagerly into a gallop 
and bears the supposed King to the spot where he had left lus 
master. Certain mountaineers easily track the ass that bare him 
to Egypt. War is instantly threatened against Pharaoh, unless 
the captive, who has to share all toils with his hosts the 
Israelites, is given up safe and sound. No less marvellous is his 
coming upon Ishtar on his way back at Ascalon, where she 
has safely defied all this while the arts and threats of 
Ninyas. By the aid of the prince’s ring, won from him by 
an innocent stratagem, the pair breathe once more the ! 
air of the desert, only to be picked up by wandering Anakim; 
Sarchedon is sold as a slave to Aryas, the comely King of the Arme- 
nian mountains; Ishtar made queen of the Anakim. To get 
her beloved one, who is traced in a way little short of miraculous by 
means of the amulet, the Great Queen leads her whole forces against 
Aryas, into whose service Sarchedon—no credit to his patriotism 
—throws himself with enthusiasm. The wonders of the story 
culminate when Aryas, who happens to be the very image of 
Sarchedon, and goes into battle armed and clad in all points like 
him, falls by the hand of the Queen, who, mourning him for 
Sarchedon, goes through strange and unearthly rites, her reasoD 
to all ye wee lost. ‘The extraordinary luck which always 
brings the lovers together at the right minute does not 
them in the thick of the battle. The peace which after 
many storms descends upon their lot is threatened by a momentary 
cloud when the Queen, having gained from the traitorous eunue 
ere he dies upon the stake, the secret that her grief has been mis 
placed, looms upon Sarchedon’s sight as her dromedary bears her 


through the blinding sandstorm upon the track of his desert 
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favoured by her gods than the man for whom she 
ae pat honour, pie, her throne, and life, a light undula- 
tion in the desert sand tells all that remains to be told of the 
fate of the Great Queen. es 
Our author's estimate of the limits of probability and of his 
ers’ sufferance is no less liberal or bold than his dealing with 
the facts of history or of nature. Those who find in thrilling 
incidents and a plot of perpetual surprises an equivalent for 
analysis of character or truthfully balanced dramatic art may 
draw pleasure from the stirring episodes and the alternations be- 
tween life and death which eke out the simple story of Sarchedon. 
To penetrate the character and to throw light upon the deeds of 
one whose figure dimly looms, a mystery of intellect and will, 
peauty and horror, among the mightiest shadows of the past, is a 
task not to be attempted with such poverty of historical lore and 
such limited insight into the depths and complexities of thought 
and passion as haye gone to the making up of this poor and super- 
‘cial impersonation of the Great Queen. 


ARYAN CIVILIZATION.* 


HE publication of this work may be taken as evidence that 
y | M. Fustel de Coulanges approves the mode in which Mr. 
Barker has dealt with the volume of which it is, and is not, a 
ion. La Cité Antique well deserves the attention of English 
scholars; but it is diffuse, and not unfrequently repeats itself; 
nor can it be regarded as anything but a gain to the student that 
the treatise of M. de Coulamges should be reduced to soy f half 
its bulk; “ not,” in Mr. Barker’s words, “by the omission of any- 
thing valuable, but by suppressing repetitions, recapitulations, ex- 
ions, and summaries that might fairly be dispensed with.” 
Beyond this, the translator admits that he has sometimes exer- 
cised an independent judgment, and added matter where the addi- 
tion seemed to be called for to make a passage clear. Hence the 
yolume must stand or fall by itself; and, assuming that we have 
the approval of M. de Coulanges for the changes and additions 
thus made, we may treat Mr. Barker's volume as an original 


work, 

The publication of important books in Rouen, Avranches, or 
Oaen excites no surprise in France; but it is not often that a 
yolume on a subject so momentous as that of Aryan Civilization 
is printed in what would in England be called a provincial press. 
That a book which deserves to be placed in the front ranks of 

lish literature should be printed at Chipping Norton is in 
ifself a thing to be highly desired. It is only unfortunate that 
80 little care should have been taken to correct the mistakes and 
blunders which London printers are only less likely to make than 
the printers of an insignificant town. 1t is tiresome to be told 
that Regulus refused to see his wife and children ut capitas minor 
(136) when he returned to Rome from Carthage, and that the 
in the case of disputed pe gal was a mannum consertio 
Fra). It is not pleasant to read of feasts in honour of Avadne, 
or of the festival of the Oschopheria (150), or to have zarpidZew 
Printed wariiaZev (14). It is too much to expect that every 
reader will see that apydeomia is meant to be ap¢icpouia; and 
in truth there is but little excuse for thus bewildering him, 
when a very little trouble on the part of the translator would 
have removed blemishes which in some instances are serious. 

That no further objection can be taken to the form of the work 
we gladly admit; that the volume must take a high place in the 
literature which professes to account for the origin of existing 
law and society, and really to explain their oa few perhaps 
will be disposed to deny. It is possible that the theory of M. 
Fustel de Coulanges may be wrong, and with his theory his con- 
clusions must fall to the ground; but at the least it must be taken 
seriously into consideration, nor can it be questioned that his 
method and his conclusions harmonize toa great degree with those 
of Max Miiller, Wallace, and Darwin, and have an important 
bearing on the page now so widely discussed, which are or 
seem to be involved in the descent of man. 

The history of Aryan civilization—in other words, of the sceer 
and law in which we find ourselves—is in truth a subject in whic 
We are far too much disposed to think that we have discovered a 
cause when we have vas Frye an effect. It is impossible to 
shake off the feeling that we fail to get at the root of the 
matter even in the pages of our best historians and jurists. Thus, 
for Dr. Arnold, the fact that citizenship in the ancient world was 
derivable only from race, and that the descendants of a foreigner 
Temained foreigners to the end of time, was a point on which too 
geat stress could not be laid. But if “community of place could 
no more convert aliens into citizens than it could change domestic 
animals into men,” we are driven to ask why this should be so. 
If Wwe are told, in explanation of this, that “ particular races 
poe ee particular gods, and in a particular manner,” we can 
Scarcely rest contented without a reason for this state of things. 
The circumstance that “different gods had different attributes ” 
fails to explain it, and we wish to know why their attributes 
should thus vary, Nor are we better off when we are further told 
that “the mixture of persons of different race in the same com- 
Monwealth tended to confuse all the relations of life and all men’s 
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notions of right and wrong”; for the very point to be ascertained 
is how notions of right and wrong, liable to be disturbed by such 
intermixture, could have come into existence. If we are told 
that the prohibition of intermarriage was an insuperable hind- 
rance to the development of a really national life, we ask 
at once for the real ground on which intermarriage between 
the inhabitants of ditferent cities, or even between members 
of different houses, was prohibited. Perhaps the most prominent 
characteristic of Greek history is that the ancient Hellenic com- 
munities never coalesced into a nation. In spite of all the points 
of agreement furnished by the use of kindred dialects, by religion 
and laws substantially the same, and, where these prevailed, by 
common tastes in art and philosophy, “ political disunion,” in 
Mr. Grote’s words, ‘‘ formed a settled maxim in the Greek.” To 
describe the results of this centrifugal tendency, Mr. Grote has to 
coin the word “ interpolitical” ; but although, by thus speaking of 
the relations between Greek cities, we may sufficiently note the 
fact and impress it on our minds, yet we are as far as ever from 
really knowing why “ an Athenian citizen was an alien when he 
arrived as a visitor in Corinth,” although we cannot say that he 
was a foreigner. If, again, apart from the question of the historical 
value of the legends, we are revolted by the fate of the author of 
the first Roman agrarian law, and by the incidents which are said to 
have given rise to the phrases “imperia Manliana” and “ imperia 
Postumiana,” our perplexity is not removed when we are told that, 
however rarely the right may have been exercised, the “ patria 
testas” of the old Roman law was unquestionably @ power of 
ife and death over all the members of the family. That the 
punishment of exiles should have been regarded as an adequate 
recompense for the worst political offenders may be puzzling to us 
with our modern notions ; but to find, as we go back to the earliest 
conditions of the Hellenic States, that the idea of property was in 
the first instance attached to the soil, and afterwards appropriated 
the harvest, is more puzzling still. 

For these, and in iact for all, phenomena of Greek and Roman 
| law and civilization, M. Fustel de Coulanges professes to find 
a full and complete explanation in the circumstances which 
furnished the first forms of all ancient polity; and these circum- 
stances, in his judgment, were determined wholly by religion, or, 
in other words, by that conviction by virtue of which alone it 
became possible to recognise any ties of kinship, or to lay the 
foundations of any order. This idea he has followed out over the 
whole area of Aryan civilization with singular pertinacity, and, it 
will probably be admitted, with great success; and if we feel that 
the picture here drawn of the earliest conditions of Aryan socie 
is in the main true, we must feel not only that a fresh light is 
thrown on a vast array of facts which, tend to strengthen the 
arguments and inferences of such writers as Darwin, Wallace, and 
Tylor, but that the picture itself is both painful and repulsive. 

et, if from this harsh beginning has sprung that society of exist- 
ing nations which seems to be susceptible of indefinite improve- 
ment, we can but content ourselves with admitting facts which 
harmonize completely with the conclusions generally accepted by 
students of the history of human speech. If the first conditions of 
language point to a complete sensuousness of thought, we have 
little right to be surprised if we find that the narrow limitations 
and absolute intolerance of Greek and Roman law carry us back 
to a time when the house of each of our Aryan progenitors was 
to him what the den is to the wild beast who dwells in it— 
something to which he only has a right, and which he allows his 
mate | his offspring to share, but which no other living 
thing may enter, except at the risk of life. From the absolute 
isolation of the brute, the human occupant of the cave or the hut 
is removed sooner or later by the awakening of that animistic 
conviction which Mr. Tylor regards as among the first notions 
of the human mind; and, when the living father becomes the 
worshipper of his dead father, the brute’s den is converted 
into a sanctuary in which all authority is derived from religion. 
As the master who is taken from sight is not dead, his rights 
are in no way abrogated. If during life he was lord of 
the eueling and owner of the soil on which it stood, he is 
not less the lord and owner now that they can see him no more. 
His successors rule strictly as his representatives. His tomb is 
the altar on which alone the a sacrifices can be offered, and 
thus the groundwork is furnished for the system which, regarded 
as a whole, appears to us so eminently exclusive, harsh, and cruel. 
Each house is a temple, and each temple is hedged off from all 
others by an impassable boundary. So thoroughly is all commu- 
nion barred, that marriage between two houses can be effected 
only by religious ceremonies, by which the woman dies to her own 
family, and, becoming a daughter of her husband’s house, becomes 
at the same time his absolute property. Hence follows at once 
the despotic power of the father, pitér, zarjp, or master, over 
members of the family, and the utter exclusion of all who may 
not by virtue of their birth share in the family sacrifices and 
worship. Hence, further, those universal centrifugal tendencies 
which Mr. Grote marked especially in the relations of the several 
Hellenic cities ; hence the utter blindness of the ancient world to 
any of those duties which, according to our notions, men owe to 
each other as men ; hence the perfect legality of the most mon- 
strous injustice, treachery, or cruelty towards all who are not 
members of the same family, tribe, or city, or who have not by 

ial compact and alliance been brought within the circle, not of 
iendship, bat of bare toleration. 

When from these results of the ancient religion we turn to the 
character of that religion, we find in it the germ, perhaps, of that 
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kindlier feeling without which the name religion is to us a 
mockery ; but the picture itself is one which may fully justify the 
ionate exclamation of Lucretius, when he thought of the dire 
ndage and frightful superstition which to him was the necessary 
fruit of religion. In truth it was such, for it was founded on the 
worship of the dead, and such a religion must inevitably be one of 
abject terror, and of a slavish adherence to outward ceremonies. 
Dr. Thne has laid stress on the heartlessness of Roman religion and 
morality. To those who will consider the picture of that religion 
as drawn by M. de Coulanges or Mr. Barker, any other result will 
appear an impossibility. From a system which makes the whole 
e of a man one continued religious cultus, the very opposite of 
the state which St. Paul describes as one of unceasing prayer, no- 
thing can come but a constant multiplication of ceremonies and 
expiations, an unceasing dread of evil omens and auguries, and a 
refusal to act before action is justified by favourable signs. It was 
by virtue of this system, which under another name still rules the 
great mass of the people in Catholic Europe, that the Roman 
patres exercised and maintained their authority; it was in the 
name of this religion that they protested against the thought of 
giving any share of Roman citizenship to those who could not 
claim it by right of birth. The time came, of course, when these 
fetters became intolerable, and when men even of the patrician 
houses began to kick at the bondage of superstitions which they 
despised as false or absurd; but this was only in the later ages 
when the sanctuary itself was infected by the scepticism which had 
= up necessarily among those who were excluded from it. 
the earlier time the sincerity of the patricians cannot be ques- 
tioned, whatever we may say of their kindliness and humanity ; 
nor can we avoid a dilemma if we adopt any other notion. The 
— of M. de Coulanges or his translator are here of great 
:— 

It has been said that this religion was the mere invention of policy; and 
we are asked to believe that a body of three thousand patricians, with a 
Senate of three hundred, was unanimously agreed for several centuries to 
deceive the people ; nay, that amidst all the struggles of rivalry and per- 
sonal hatred not one single voice was ever raised to say, This is a lie. Surely 
some ambitious patrician, seeing how impatiently the plebeians endured the 
yoke of this religion, by cleverly revealing the deception of these auspices 
and priestly functions, could have acquired sufficient credit to make himself 
master of the State. If all the patricians were unbelievers, the temptations 
would have been strong enough to induce one of them at least to let out the 
secret. And is it not an error to suppose that human nature is capable of 
thus establishing a religion of convention and maintaining it by imposture ? 
‘Let it only be counted how many times in Livy this religion was the 
— embarrassment to the patricians themselves, and how often the 

ate was shackled by it in its action, and then let it be asserted, if possible, 
that this religion was invented for State reasons by politicians, It was only 
quite late in Roman history, in the days of the great Scipios, that religion 
began to be thought usetul for the purpose of governing ; but then religion 
was dead in the belief of all.—P. 147 

The great merit of the work of M. de Coulanges lies in the per- 
sistency with which he unravels the intricate web of ancient 
religion and polity, and the clearness with which he shows, in 
pm of all superficial differences, that substantial identity of the 

reek and Roman systems which the argument of the funeral 
oration of Perikles may too much tempt us to question. In 
this translation or adaptation of the work by Mr. Barker, this 
leading idea, by the excision of repetitions and the cutting short 
of prolix passages, is brought out with even greater force and 
clearness, and the result is a work which thoroughly deserves the 
careful attention of English scholars and thinkers. 


DUBOIS'S COSMOPOLITAN COOKERY.* 


a“ AN,” says the learned Dr. Vasse, in a discussion before the 

School of the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, “is an animal 
formed by nature for society ; he is led by example, and imitates 
what he sees done. If he observes another eat, he is desirous of 
doing the same, and his mouth immediately waters. The water is 
the saliva which dissolves the food, renders it more savoury, and 
whets the appetite.” It would seem.as if such oracles of gastro- 
nomy as Jules Gouffé and Urban Dubois were born to expedite 
and facilitate the great pre-requisite to enjoyment of our meals, by 
extending the sense of “ mouth-watering” not merely to the 
imitator of his neighbour at the social but to the critic 
and reviewer in the self-denying sanctuary of his study; for one 
might defy the plainest liver to dip into the pages of these great 
chefs and artists without owning that great is the influence of 
the cuisine, and great the superiority of well-cooked and taste- 
fully prepared viands over the ill-dressed, narrowly conceived, 
routine joints and hashes of the home where eating is con- 
ducted as it might have been in the primitive simplicity of 
our first parents. It is not very long since we had to notice 
@ supplement to M. Gouffé’s great work, in the form of a 
Book of Preserves; and now his confrére at the Imperial Court 
of awe | uts forth as a companion volume to his Artistic 
Cookery, which we reviewed last year, a treatise on “Cosmopolitan 
Cookery.” By this we are to understand “ studies” of his art as 
exercised in a wider sphere than the palace or the ducal chateau, 
and studies, too, of a more extensive scope and experience ; for he 
aims at — a manual to be consulted, not only by cooks, 
but persons desirous of treating their guests — 
the ic traditions of the table in civilized countries, The 


* Cosmopolitan Cookery. Popular Studies. With 310 Drawings. 
Urban Dubois, Author of the Artistic Cookery.” 
Green & Co. 1870. 


—— 
costly fabrics of sugar and of paste which adorned his former 
volume are considerably modified in the 310 drawings whi 
illustrate the present, though the frequenter of the “ divitum 
mens” may deem himself fortunate if he has never a worsg 
provocation to “‘ mouth-watering ” than any chance dish for which 
a recipe is given in these pages. And if conscience forbids 
after an attempt to read it through, to pronounce Cosmopolitan 
Cookery a handy book, yet in these days of inordinate wealth and 
luxury one can conceive that culinary professors require a library 
of reference in their branch of science, and no such library can 
henceforth afford to be without the handsome tomes of Urban 
Dubois. 

Indeed they are, apart from their practical uses, entertaini 
reading for uninitiated outsiders. You never can understand the 
mind of a guild or class until you listen to their talk upon their 
familiar topic. Cuigue in sud arte credendum, and when one re 
apropos of “ bills of fare,” that they “ have more than once altered 
the destiny of a cook,” that to the intelligent gowrmet the first 
menu is a touchstone of his new steward of the kitchen’s know. 
ledge, and that a bill of fare cannot be denounced as a falsehood j 
in case of accident, one dish is switably replaced by another, it ig 
quite permissible to enjoy a quiet smile at the terrible earnestnegg 
with which these culinary and table matters are regarded; while 
at the same time we bear in mind that such seriousness in regard 
to their 7. art or calling is just what brings successin ey 
walk of life, and that the enthusiastic devotion of Urban Dubois 
to the theme of his experience might be well imitated by the 
myriads of superficial dabblers who do everything in a mediocre, 
indifferent way, but nothing well nor thoroughly. 

M. Dubois’s present book embraces the whole range of his art, 
ab ovo usque ad mala, from the soup to the coffee; and whoso 
takes the trouble to master it may presumably qualify himself, if 
he is or hasaskilled cook, to entertain Germans or Spaniards, the 
Arab, Indian, or Turk, with the viands and the cookery of their 
respective countries, as professors of languages would say, “like a 
native.” Or, again, he may pick and choose, which is perhaps the 
best way, out of the specially excellent dishes of each foreign 
nation, those which suggest an improvement upon our somewhat 
limited ideas of cookery in England. And he. will be the less in- 
clined to wrap himself up in an old-world British exclusiveness, 
because throughout M. Dubois’s book undesigned compliments are 
constantly paid to English dinners, English cookery, and English 
taste, so far as they go; indeed we are not quite sure that, with 
due access to his Imperial master’s ear, the Prussian chef de 
cuisine may not counsel the steps likely to lead up toa “ Battle of 
Dorking ” with an eye to the excellent poultry (p. 293) in which 
England and France stand foremost among the nations, or to the 
monopoly of English Southdowns, which are the best on earth 
for furnishing the “ saddle of mutton,” German fashion, described 
and figured in p. 247. When in p. 42 we contemplate the “ 
of the victorious soldier,” and its compendious condensalion' 
beef, mutton, pork, ducks, fowls, bacon, ham, and any quantity 
of vegetables, and reflect how admirably adapted it is for the 
tens or twenties who mess together in company after requisi- 
tioning a neighbourhood, it is enough in itself to stimulate the 
gourmet and the turtle-loving alderman to agitate and vote for 
the improvement of our army and navy, lest peradventure Clun 
mutton, Yorkshire hams, Norfolk turkeys, Aylesbury ducks, and 
suchlike special glories of the English table should depart from 
us, and yield their daintiness to others. It would be poor comfort 
in such an event to know, as we may learn from the prefatory re- 
marks on “Eating at Table,” that our conquerors might have to 
humble themselves to the vanquished, in borrowing from them 
the true and correct method of eating, and, as victorious Rome to 
vanquished Greece in the matter of literature, to become debtors to 
us in the matter of table refinement. Had we, however, not 
read it in Dubois’s “ Oracle,” we should have deemed it needlessin 
a treatise on “Cosmopolitan Cookery” to recommend to general 
observance the English use of “not putting the kmife in the 
mouth,” “ always using the fork with the left hand,” and in short 
of maintaining a clear distinction of the right hand from the 
left. Even all our faith in the writer of the work before us is 
insufficient to make us on his warranty add to our table creed the 
two maxims which follow—namely, (1) that “when not carving 
or conveying food to the mouth, the hands may repose on the 
table, but only as far as the wrist,” and (2) that, “when one ceases 
to carve or eat, to converse, or in waiting for another dish, the 
knife and fork ought to be laid on the plate, the handle of the 
one turned to the right, and that of the other to the left, the 
two extremities pointing inwards, so as to be able to remove them 
at once when required to be used again.” Can it be that M. 
Dubois’s foreign patrons use the same knife and fork to half-a 
dozen dishes ? 

There need be no limit, however, to confidence in our author 
and artist when he discourses of soups, or of fish, flesh, and fowl. 
He commands the belief of his readers when, in giving his recipe 
for the French pot-au-feu soup, he exhorts them not to spoil it 
by the stint of a few pounds of meat more or less. It has doubt 
less been remarked again and again, yet we ought not, even st 
this late date, to be too old to learn in England, that some 
such daily dish as this, or its Spanish equivalent, the puchero, 
for average English families would do much to take from 
the charge of being behindhand as a nation in the ready and 
cupeting conversion of our national resources, animal and vege 
table, to ordinary table purposes. We have nothing to set off 
against even the Scotch cock-a-leekie, which M. Du thinks 
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worthy of an le recipe (p. 15); and whilst the name of Con- 
maigre, is really legion, our own might 
pe counted on the ten fingers. Among these English giblet soup 
occupies no despicable _— though the recipe for it in p."34 is 
Jess simple than that for Pomeranian a soup which immediately 
follows it. A soup mentioned with empressement by M. Dubois, 

English origin and fabrication, sometimes called “ deer’s-head 
soup,” is, in p. 37, ascribed to no less a source than Lord Malmes- 
bury, who, if he fails to be remembered as a statesman or a diplo- 
matist, is thus safe of immortality in culinary annals. With all 
our reverence for Bass and Allsopp, English cookery would seem 
to us nowise improved by the addition to its soups of “ beer-soup, 
Berlin fashion ” (p. 13), seeing that, barring the butter and the 
flour, it might fairly be taken as of kin to “ egutlip,” a beverage 
not commonly served at dinner, still less commonly in the first 
course. But tastes differ, and if German fashion makes this, or even 

-soup (which till new we thought was a nickname for 
rome cherries), @ popular requirement, why, other nations ma 
exercise their discretion and taste as to naturalizing them. Englis 
fancy will probably repudiate, for the most part, the “lark- 
soups” and “ thrush-soups ” which in France help to decimate the 

birds, so valuable as scavengers, and so cheerful and glad- 
some in their song. The recipe given for the former involves death 
to three dozen larks, and for the latter to one dozen thrushes per 
tureen (see p. 31-38). May we rather have to feed on the Cuscus 
of the Arabs, a preparation of semolina or wheat-paste, and that 
without the mutton-and-fowl stock which prevents it from being 
insipid! There are good recipes for mie | after both the 
ish and the American fashion, the speciality of the latter being 

the giant oyster, and the dwarf picnic biscuits called “ crackers 
the Americans, which are bruised to thicken the cream and 
butter which go to the compound. One or two fish purées—e.g., 
« purée of sorrel with tench,” and “purée of onions with tench ”— 
suggest a way of making pool-fish (not to every one’s taste) 
serviceable and tasteful both as a broth, and in the shape of boned 

and skinned fillets added thereto. 

There is much to make the mouth water in our author’s fish 
recipes, though, when he calls fish a kind of “celestial” manna, 
we should be hold enough to read “aquatic,” were it not for a 

icion that his heaven may lie tz patinis, amidst the brine 
and the wine in which the fishes float, And he deserves credit 
for suggesting such a choice of dressing for pool fish, of which in 
this country indifferent use is made. In pp. 91,92 are recipes 
for dressing “ perch,” which, because not specially inviting when 
cooked plain, are apt to be suffered to over-breed in ponds, to their 
own deterioration and the destruction of other fish. Perch with 
Silesian sauce, perch Dutch fashion, perch with Mayonnaise 
sauce and wine, are amongst these recipes, and eels, pike, and 
tench are eure provided with diverse accessory attractions. 
Arecipe in p. 108 sets us agog to try the novelty of curryin, 
tench, Russian “Coulibiae ” isa mode of dressing trout or ae 
in fillets with guenelle forcemeat of pike or whiting, and fine herbs, 
and gets its name from the paste superinvesting the alternate layers 
of forcemeat and rice which mask the fillets. The cook of a house 
near a trout-stream, too, need never reduce her employers to the 
desperation of him who wearied of rabbits in every imaginable 
phase, while she has so many resorts for dressing trout as the 
Geneva fashion, the “au gratin” fashion, the “matelote,” where 
it forms a part with other fish in a boiling of broth and white 
wine, and divers others. To unlocomotive people perhaps M. 
Dubois’s lore about foreign fish is more curious than valuable— 
eg. how the Seibling, a grayling in size and shape, is the prettiest 
of fish, when brought fresh to table, for its peculiar blue back and 
its red belly and coat spots; how out of the Sterlet of the Volga 
ismade the Uka-soup of Russian epicures; and how delicate is 
the flesh of the Ferra of Lake Leman (p. 122). But we are all 
interested to know how to render our ancient friend, the battered 
old carp of the fish-pond, handsome and presentable on table, 
and if we look at 127, fig. 37, our curiosity will be gratified. Nor 
8 our “Cosmopolitan Cookery Book” less a repertory of diverse 
for sea-fish; but, passing over these, we must glance 
at one or two other departments. We will take butcher’s meat 

We here find home and foreign, Christian and heathen dresses 
for beef, mutton, veal, and pork, of ineffable variety and versatility. 
There is the “fillet of beef & la Richelieu,” the true Chateau- 
briand way of beeksteaks; the beef-a-la-mode of Marseilles; and 
the Prussian piece of beef, which forms the great feature at the 
Royal review dinner at Sans-Souci, and fora description of which, 
being utterly beaten by the concurrence of vegetables, spices, white 

eet, bacon, pork, gingerbread, and red-currant jelly in one and 

e same dish, we shall refer our readers to the mperial reviewer. 

eef, we suppose, is the meat of heroes. One of the likeliest 
dishes we hit upon is headed “ Beefsteak, Nelson’s way,” and as a 
teference to p. 172 describes it as a luncheon dish in the shape of 
4 timbale, the bottom of which is sprinkled thickly with butter, 
on which are put two sliced onions, and on these a layer of raw 
i potatoes, above all two beefsteaks side by side, we have 

ttle doubt that after the timbale lid is on and hermetically 
and it has been over a brisk fire for five minutes, and in a 
moderate oven for twenty, it may well prove on trial a mid-day 
meal not unworthy the consideration of any Admiral of the Fleet 
who has enough work to exercise his digestion. It is perhaps bad 
Ps which refuses to let our mouths water at the name and recipe 

Ouson Kebab, the Turkish roast, which involves sheep’s tails 
grown ‘so loug and thick as to need a cart to support them 
(P. 188); the Shashi Kebassi, or Turkish roast mutton cut in 


| 


squares run through with skewers and then broiled before a slow 
fire (260), or the Oriental fashion of sheep’s kidneys, which is 
of kindred character. But then we must remember this is 
tes are to be expected. ter, 

most extreme of these is the fillet 
(340), which involves, or more properly is involved in, some 
tive or six swallows’-nests, cleansed and poached in poultry 
broth. We should —- to try the “chicken of the Sahara,” 
as a more appreciable luxury, though the condiments in that 
case include pepper, ginger, pimento, cayenne, and onions. 
Minor surprises are to be found in this eee “ pigeons 
with cray-fish””—though, after all, as Urban Dubois remarks, 
such a combination is not more extraordi than beef- 
steaks with oyster-sauce or anchovy-butter. No professional 
reader of this volume need complain of small choice of modes of 
cooking the Christmas turkey. It may be larded with a purée 
of chestnuts, stutied with black olives (in the French and Italian 
fashion), or with fresh truffles after the Toulouse manner, and, 
when tired of these modes, one may fall back with an easy resig- 
nation on the garnish of bread-crumbs and sausa On the subject 
of game, winged or four-footed, M. Dubois’s i tion is equa’ 
various and ample. But it is in vain even to approach su 
wide subjects within our limits, much more so to discuss the 
entremets, and sweet entremets, which occupy the last portion 
of the book. Yet this may be said, without fear of controversy, 
that it is full of matter to interest the gowrmet and the plain 
liver alike. ‘he latter is none the worse for knowing how long to 
hang mutton before dressing it, how to dish roast beef so that it 
shall be of the tenderest, and whether to roast or braise a.capon, 
according as it is young or of doubtful age. Signs of tenderness 
in a goose are, we learn, “ asmooth breast, and the squares marked 
upon the skin fine and small,” and in a red partridge pointedness 
of the tip pinion feather and a white — upon it. To the 
—— we should say, invest in the book, if it were only for 
the scientific recreation of testing some of its more xecondite 
recipes. 


MISS YONGE’S JOURNAL OF LADY BEATRIX GRAHAM.* 


Mss YONGE has already given evidence not “my Beer her 
i general power as a novelist, but of her capacity for handling 
that delicate and difficult branch of fiction, the historical romance. 
The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest and the Caged Lion, the latter espe- 
cially, not to mention earlier essays of a similar kind, are happy 
instances of this. But we are not aware that she has before 
adopted “the diary plan,” which has now been taken up as a 
labour of love towards the memory of the great Montrose, whose 
character has exercised a sort of fascination over her, constraining 
her “to assume, as it were, an individuality whence to contem- 
plate the image at leisure.” And thus, in the spirit of hero- 
worship towards him, the character of his sister Beatrix has been 
taken up, and “ lived in for years,” while her supposed diary was 
made to record what seemed suitably to fill in the outlines of 
known history. There is certainly something remarkable in the . 
sort of “ fascination” which the events and characters of the 
Stuart period have exercised over the imagination of later 
days, and not least of our own. It is seldom that a political 
cause, while it remains simply political, and is not mixed 
up with some adventitious associations whether of persons or 
principle, exercises a paramount and absorbing interest over more 
than a comparatively select few. It requires too educated and 
sedate a judgment to be appreciated in the abstract by the 
enerality of minds, and appeals too much to the reason and too 
ttle to the feelings to kindle any strong enthusiasm. Hence, for 
instance, the sympathies of lady politicians, which are often keen 
enough, are in nine instances out of ten determined by acci- 
dental circumstances which have no real bearing on the merits 
of the question. They may be fascinated by the eloquence 
of Mr. Gladstone, or scandalized at his wickedness in destroying 
the Irish Church, but about the relative merits of Liberal or 
Conservative policy they care little and know less, And if this is 
the case to a great extent with the political and even theological 
controversies of the present, still more of course is it true of the 
records of the past. But once let the question be thrown into a 
ye which enlists religious sympathies, or let it be surrounded 
with a halo of hero-worship, and it assumes a totally different 
position. This explains the very real influence which has been 
undoubtedly exercised in the present century by the Waverley 
Novels. Without arguing for the truth of the old religion or the 
divine right of kings, or even professing to assert it, Scott has 
contrived, in dealing with the Reformation and the English Re- 
volution, to throw the whole interest and romance of the 
story on the Catholic and Royalist side. It would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that such works as the Monastery have done.as 
much to give their first Romeward direction to the minds of man 
of the converts as Dr. Newman's sermons, or Dr. Comming’ 
lucubrations on the Apocalypse ; it'iscertainly true that the 

has been fully as influential in forming the oe estimate of 
Mary Queen of Scots as all that Mr. Froude written in her 
disparagement or Mr. Hosack in her defence. And if there was 
ever a period af history more than ordinarily liable to be judged, 
or misjudged, as the case may be, under the influence of such 

* Journal of the Lady Beatrix Graham, Sister of the Marquis of Montrose. 

London : Bell & Daldy. 1871. 
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adventitious considerations, it is that which Miss Yonge has 
selected for her present volume, the Stuart period. Whatever 
may have been the faults of that ill-fated race, either as men or as 


kings—and one of those faults is conspicuously and only too faith- | 


fully brought out in Lady Beatrix’s Journal—one gift almost all 
of them unquestionably possessed which went far to neutralize 
the effects of their failings at the time, and has availed still 
more in the memory of later generations to cover a multitude of 
sins, They had a quite singular gift of winning and retaining the 
affections of those who were brought into personal contact with 
them, and so strong was the attraction that, asarule,no experience 
of neglect, or even faithlessness, on their part, sufficed to break it. 
It survives still, not only in the portraits of Vandyke, but in the 
nameless charm which still attaches to the personal records of 
the First and—in a lesser degree—the Second Charles, and of all 
but the two last Jameses. It is indeed no answer, as Macaulay 
observes, to complaints that Charles I. broke his coronation 
oath, to say that he kept his marriage vow; but the purity 
of his private life has in point of fact greatly helped to con- 
done the grave errors of his political conduct. And in his 
case this personal affection has been further intensified by 
the religious reverence which regards him as a martyr for 
the Church. This is curiously exemplified in a conversation 
described in Mr. Keble’s biography, not long before his death, 
with the t Solicitor-General, who had deeply pained 
and shocked him by expressing a very different estimate from 
his own of the character of “ our Royal saint.” What so keenly 
affected a man of Keble’s calibre would not exercise a less 
potent spell over similarly trained but inferior minds. The 
popularity of Jacobite songs, which began to revive directly the 
actual danger of Jacobite insurrection was at an end, points in 
the same direction. The feeling of a large class of persons about 
the Stuarts and their adversaries in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century was hardly caricatured by the lady who, on 
hearing William III. held up as one of the ablest of English 
sovereigns, observed in horror, ‘“ Why, [have heard that he was 
never baptized.” And the sort of glamour which hangs about 
the memory of the Stuarts is-reflected more or less strongly on 
those who immediately surrounded them, and on none more than 
the hero of the Bc yrer Journal, the Marquis of Montrose. It 
is only fair to add that, taking him all in all, there are few, 
whether of the Cavalier or Commonwealth heroes, who have a 


better claim to personal sympathy and respect. In some Intro- | 


ductory Remarks made in the name of the imaginary editor and 
discoverer of the manuscript, all responsibility for the political 
opinions expressed in the Journal is disclaimed, and we may 
presume the authoress intends the disclaimer to be taken as her 
own. The Journal itself is thus introduced :— 

Man rs ago an old manuscript came into my possession, with which 
T was ph mer pleased that I feel tempted to make public some extracts 
from it, in the hope that this simple record of bygone joys and sorrows may 
not be without interest. To myself, the task of preparing and arranging it 
has been most pleasant, brightening many a winter day, and beguiling 
many a summer one. I have omitted sundry matters of merely domestic 
interest, such as recipes and prescriptions, with various little details of dress 
and housekeeping ; and I have modified the antique orthography, Lady 
Beatrix, like her illustrious brother, and indeed many of the most refined 
we of her day, having had very hazy ideas on that subject. Also, I 

ve altered the occasional Scotticisms, only retaining one here and there, 
for fear of losing the raciness of the style if they were entirely Anglicized. 

For the political opinions I will not be responsible, neither do I agree 
with them ; but it would have been strange indeed if the sister of Montrose 
had failed to share the burning enthusiasm that led him to destruction and 
to glory, however wasted we may deem it to have been, To borrew words 
more eloquent than any of mine can be :— 

Blame we or laud the cause, all human life 
Is grander by one grand self-sacrifice ; 
While earth disputes if righteous be the strife, 
The Martyr soars beyoud it to the skies. 


It is only due to Miss Yonge to say that she has throughout 
sustained her assumed character with remarkable success. The 
Journal is just such as Lady Beatrix, who like most of the cha- 
racters in the book is a real personage, might be expected to 
write, except perhaps for occasional touches of sentiment more 
alin to our own day than to hers. The Journal opens on “ October 
ye second 1646,” and is continued to within a few weeks 
of Lady Beatrix’s death in 1679, but by far the greater portion 
of it is taken up with the three or four years preceding the 
death of Montrose, who, to adopt the Scotch P raseology of 
the period, was “ justified in the Grassmarket” on May 21, 
1650, rather more than a year after the execution of Charles I. 
In him of course the main interest of the narrative centres, 
and the estimate of his character which it suggests, though natu- 
rally tinged with the hero-worship openly avowed by the writer, is 
in substantial accord with theverdict of history. Haughty, vain, and 
perhaps somewhat reckless of human life according to modern 
notions—though we can hardly say that with the Franco-Prussian 
war so fresh in our memory—he may have been; heartless and 
cruel, as his enemies strove to represent him, he certainly was not. 
And there was a refinement and nobility about him which ap- 
proached very near to an embodiment of the medieval ideal of 
ae. Like his unfortunate master he was a man to be pas- 
sionately worshipped and bitterly hated, and like him, too, it was 
his fate to fall into the clutches of his most unscrupulous foes. 
One of the most characteristic portions of the Journal is that written 
while Lady Beatrix is with her brother at Paris, where she de- 
scribes with great vivacity her impressions of the localities and 
society of the capital, as also of Queen Henrietta Maria, who was 


there at the time, “ of right stately bearing, though small in stature 
and plain in her apparel.” 

at her presentation, and her first Court ball, are minutely dwelt 
upon, as is likewise her pleasure in reading “ Mr. Milton’s book.” 
with her brother's full approval, though he had not at first been 
much disposed to regard with favour the “verses of the prick. 
eared knave.” But gradually a change comes over the spirit 
of her dream, and it becomes unpleasantly evident that amon 
those who have the ear of the Queen, and through her G 
the fickle Charles, are some who are no friends of Montrose 
His loyalty never faltered for a moment, but he felt keenly the 
neglect and distrust with which he was treated, and eventually 
resolved to quit Paris, thinking he could better serve the Royal 
cause in Germany. Not the less horror-stricken were both 
brother and sister when the tidings reached them how “ our 
King had been dispiteously slaughtered,” and Montrose lost no 
time in offering his services to Charles II. But here again he was 
the victim of the cabals which beset the Court of the young Ki 
at the Hague; and even when Charles had at last accredited him 
at his own earnest request, with the mission to Scotland which 
proved so fatal, he was at the same time, with the heredi 
faithlessness of the Stuarts, carrying on separate negotiations wit 
the Scotch Covenanters. Before he sets out, his sister consults the 
Sortes Virgiliane, and then the Bible, where a consoling text turns 
up, and afterwards she proceeds to ascertain his opinion about 
the value of her dreams :— 

I asked if he thought dreams were now vouchsafed us of solemn import ? 
and he said, Surely ; had I been visited by any? Then when I replied that 
Ihad dreamed much lately of our home, he asked on what night? and 
being told, he said no doubt my head was still feverish, and distempered 
fancies had troubled my sleep ; reminding me how Mistress Grant had beat 
up his quarters by my bed-side, and caused him to retreat. 

Then Dr. Wishart spoke up roundly, that he would take more account of 
aman’s dreaming than of a Woman’s, seeing that women’s phansies are 
easily wrought upon. I said I was better than some Men, for instance 
young Master Burrowe, who never would go near the buttery of his Father's 
house after dark, lest he should meet the Ghost. of their old serving-man, 
sitting at the door with a pipe and a pot of beer. My Brother asked, Did 
that likely young fellow own as much before our Cousin Lilias? I said it 
was likely enough, young men know so little when to keep silence. 

Then we spake of Dante, and my Brother said we must resume our read- 
ing of Italian when we have times of greater leisure. Dr. Wishart asked 
if Dante had not given a place in Hell to Michael Scott and the southsayers, 
and being answered Yes, “ Then,” quoth he, “that is as wise a thing as 
Dante ever did in his life, for as Aschylus hath it, they never foretell good, 
but only evill.” 

“ Nay,” said I, “if so, surely their punishment is in this world.” And 
my Brother told us of one good Prophecie at any rate among the Hielanders, 
that he alone shall restore the lawful King, smiling thereat, yet his eyes 
gleamed as he spake. 

The tragical termination of the expedition and Montrose’s last 
interview with his sister—an event of the kind that “ seemed as if 
it must be so ”—are excellently depicted, and here the political in- 
terest of the Journal, so to call it, ends. But the personal and 
domestic interest culminates in the concluding pages, which present 
a singularly graceful and perhaps fairly accurate delineation of 
the inner life of a highminded and religious lady of the seventeenth 
century. We shall not attempt to forestal the interest of the 
tale by indicating the later events of Beatrix’s life after she 
had slowly recovered from the terrible shock of her brother's 
execution, with all its attendant circumstances of barbarity. But 
there are few of Miss Yonge’s books, and fewer still of the books 
written on this plan of acontemporary diary which have multiplied 
of late, that will better repay perusal. It has often been matter 
of regret to students of history that we possess such very slender 
records of the private life and thoughts of our ancestors at periods 
familiar comah to us through the public records of the time. 
If no contemporary authorities are forthcoming—and with few 
exceptions this seems to be the case—it is something to get the 
picture drawn for us by one who combines the graphic power 
with the historical sense of the present writer, and has been 
prompted by a generous enthusiasm to do her best to “ live into” 
the peat she undertakes to exhibit to her readers. In what 
constitutes the special merit as well as the special difficulty of this 
branch of literature, Lady Beatrix must certainly be considered 
success. 


BEHIND THE VEIL." 


Hg plot of Behind the Veil is certainly ingenious, and the 
mystery which is implied in the title is very well preserved 
till the right moment has arrived for “ the veil to be lifted.” To 
those therefore who delight in mysteries we can strongly recom- 
mend this story. We cannot say that we ourselves can enter into 
the pleasure which is felt by many persons, as they hurry through the 
pages of a book to the discovery of some terrible secret which has 
been skilfully worked up for them through three long volumes. 
There are those who like to stand by and watch a cannon fire 

deriving a certain curious kind of pleasure from the suspense 
which they are kept, and from the shock which they will so soon 
receive. ‘To us a state of suspense is always unpleasant, while it 
becomes almost insulting when it is deliberately arranged with & 
view to our gratification. We are aware, however, that in 

we have not the majority of novel-readers with us, who value 
story the more highly the more they are hurried through it 
by their anxiety to discover the end. There is one serious 


* Behind the Veil. By the Author of “Six Months Hence.” 3 vols 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1871. 
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to this kind of writing. In his breathless eagerness 
gene the mystery, the reader has no time to attend 
either to the or to of 
i etuils of the plot. act, ® man through a 
novel in the same way as of the 
Alpine wong a over some high mountain. So long as there is 
excitement all the way, and a rapid pace kept up, everything is 
vided that either a mountaineer or a reader can ask for. For 
ourselves, we dislike being hurried either over mountains or 
through books; but both on the one or in the other we hold that 
they get by far the greatest enjoyment who —— frequently and 
reflect on the varied scenes which continued progress presents to 
them. It was our fortune lately to be on a mountain with a 
worthy Swiss gentleman, who after every ascent or descent in- 
sisted on our a view to pour 
ifier les jambes,” as he expressed it. Suc ting was plea- 
ecco i though whether the drink always reached the legs 
sant enough, thoug: 
we will not undertake to say. Happily for us there was no danger 
or excitement in our route to hasten us on, nor any desire among 
any of the party to reach quickly the end of our walk. Now ina 
book we do not like to be tempted to hurry past those natural 
resting-places, the end of chapters, or those — for a longer 
halt, the end of volumes. The author should play the part of 
our Swiss friend, and, instead of, like a paid guide, urging 
you on along your path, should rather tempt you by every 
means in his power to rest awhile, to recruit ep strength, 
and to meditate on the scene he has just laid before you. 
But how is this ible in such a book as the one before us, 
which opens with a train thrown off the line by an unknown 
an unknown villain in Australia 0 can wai 
ore whatever the author may have provided for us on the way, 
while he has such a mystery kept veiled before him right say 
two whole volumes? And when indeed, in the third volume, he 
finds that there are not two villains, but only one villain, and the 
veil is at length lifted, then he is allowed still less repose than be- 
fore; for he is started in a wild chase with detectives after the 
criminal, who not to the end of the third volume escapes from 
justice by falling over a precipice. That the mystery is cleverly 
veiled only exaggerates the offence, as it increases the impatience, 
and thereby lessens the real enjoyment of the undoubted good 
things that are provided in this story. We wonder nobody thinks 
of reconstructing the play of Macbeth on this modern principle of 
mystery. Perhaps then it might have a chance of along run on 
the stage. would be more easily done. The stage would 
be in the deepest gloom; a dark figure holding a dagger in each 
hand would be seen stealing forth from the King’s chamber. 
Drops of blood would be discovered the next morning leading to 
the chambers of Malcolm and Donalbain. These young gentlemen 
ici e fair 
ae least who believed in his innocence. By the fifth act the 
real murderer would be suddenly discovered, who, when mortally 
wounded by Macduff, would still have time to give a most minute 
account of the murder he had committed, and of the witches who 
had tempted him thereto. He would die penitent, and the play 
would worthily close with the marriages of the young princes. — 
Want of space forbids us to follow this interesting digression 
further, or to show how others of Shakspeare’s plays might be 
greatly improved simply by shifting the acts and scenes. We 
must now enter rather more minutely into the plot of Behind the 
Veil. Mrs, Ainslie, the widowed mother of a charming young 
family, lived sufficiently near to the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway to render it a most probable occurrence that some day or 
other @ young hero in a senseless condition would be pitched out 
of a train almost into her house. She had two charming daugh- 
reti r from Aus aman 
feeling and quiet common sense, is unheroic enough to avail him- 
self of a train which deliberately stopped at the nearest station. But 
the real hero, Noel Arlington, another Australian, is brought in, 
43a hero ought to be, on a stretcher, having “a small portion of 
the skull fractured internally, and pressing upon the brain.” The 
train in which he had been travelling had been intentionally 
thrown down an embankment by a sleeper screwed down across the 
tails, and a glimpse is caught of a “ big, broad-shouldered fellow,” 
who had been seen skulking about. Noel, in a state of utter in- 
sensibility, is nursed for some weeks by Mrs. Ainslie, and it is not 
till a London surgeon has brought a newly invented instrument to 
bear on his skull that he is able even to give his name. Meanwhile 
Mr. Berestord had fallen in love with Flo, the younger of the two 
Senghters, while Jessie, the elder, had, in her nursing, fallen in 
@ with the senseless Noel. Unhappily, by one of those ex- 
ttaordinary coincidences in which this book 
though he did not know Noel personally, yet is able at once to re- 
cognise his name. He had been professionally consulted about him 
m Australia, and had almost certain proof that this young gentle- 
man had murdered his elder brother, James Arlington. Pro- 
Salone! etiquette, however, forbade him to reveal the secret, and 
by the that a young murderer is being 
“ ne per into which he himself was so eager to marry. 
pe of ri e is he be more than the usual timidity of a re- 
| there om of middle age, and though he has really won 
. 08 maidenly heart, he leaves Mrs, Ainslie’s house in utter 
pncrance and despair. In his absence Noel rapidly recovers, and 
the accepted lover of Jessie. The marriage day is settled, 


abounds, Mr. Beresford, | 


the dresses are bought, and every one is happy but poor Flo, who, 
through her excessive reserve, had frightened away her lover, 
when Mr. Beresford, suddenly returning from the Continent, learns 
that the supposed young murderer is to marry Filo’s sister. 
He at once calls on Noel, informs him of all he knows 
about him, and receives from him a letter renouncing for ever 
Jessie’s hand. Jessie falls dangerously ill at home, and Noel still 
more dangerously ill in some retired hamlet in North Wales. 
Mr. Beresford, by a second still more extraordinary coincidence, 
in his restlessness wanders to the same spot, and is just in time to. 
nurse Noel through a second period of stupor varied by delirium. 
By piecing together the broken utterances of the sick man, he 
learns that he has been cruelly wrong in his suspicions. Noel 
had never murdered his brother James ; for the best of all reasons, 
that James was still living. The body that had been mistaken 
for James’s was in reality that of James’s victim. Noel, out of 
devotion to his bad brother, had borne the grievous suspicion, and 
lest he should aid in bringing his brother to the gallows, had faced 
even the loss of his mistress’s hand. Nay, even he carries his 
devotion still further; for he will not allow Mr. Beresford, who 
informs him of the secret he has learnt from him in his delirium, 
todo anything more than assure Mrs. Ainslie of his complete 
belief in the young man’s innocence. With the suspicion that 
hangs about him, he will not seek Jessie’s hand again, nor 
will he take any steps to clear himself from the suspicion: 
Happily for the good, coincidences are not yet atanend. The 
friends of the murdered man, hearing nothing of him, set on foot 
a search for him. The chief seeker, landing in Australia, while 
“ ever so far” from the place where his poor friend had been last 
heard of, in his wanderings through the Bush comes by chance 
upon the skeleton of his horse, and his saddle with his name on it 
still legibly written. Australia is somewhat wide, and a saddle 
is not a very large object. However, Australia is to most people 
a sufficiently unfamiliar conception for the grossness of the absurdity 
of such a chance discovery to be not at once apparent, And, after 
all, with two pairs of lovers in a very miserable state, with a 
villain roaming the world at large, and an innocent man suspected, 
we are not inclined ourselves to be too hard, but are ready to allow 
a good deal to Fortune. The finding of the saddle leads to further 
discoveries, and in the end a warrant is issued in England for the 
arrest of James Arlington. Noel remains faithful to him, and 
accompanies him in his flight from the detectives. In the end 
the wicked brother, as we have said, gets killed by a fall, but is 
not so much mangled at first but that he has time enough to die 
penitent. Noel and Mr. Beresford the two sisters, to the 
great satisfaction, we may add, of the reader, who conceives a lively 
affection for these young ladies. 

There is a great deal of merit in this story ; the characters are 
for the most well drawn, and the dialogue is lively. There is 
only one really dull person, and, as he is the murderer, our moral 
ne g at all events ought to be satisfied. The story, however, 
would have been much more interesting if he could have got 
killed in an earlier chapter, before the detectives were on hi 
track. If murders must still be committed, we prefer the plan 
followed in the cld dramas, where a professional murderer comes 
in, gets through his business, and then is no more heard of. 
There is also much too much illness to be agreeable to any but 
the inmates, perhaps, of some water-cure establishment. Not 
only does the hero spend a considerable portion of the three 
volumes in fits of stupor or delirium, but the heroine goes as near 
to a consumption as a marrying heroine dare. Her sister, too, 
becomes dreadfully depressed, and alarms the reader lest her 
despondency should also end in illness. Now when the plot 
requires that a hero should at one time become delirious so as 
to excite suspicion by his wild utterances, and at another time 
should become delirious so as to allay icion, and when the 
heroine matches the alarming state of his brain by the equally . 
alarming state of her lungs, surely enough has been done to have 
satisfied Asculapius himself. Not so thinks our author, however, 
who kills off the heroine’s younger brother by a lingering death, and 
in the mere wantonness of medical knowledge drags into the 
story an unfortunate gentleman who is suffering from “ cardiac 
asthma.” In fact, we get hardly more than one respite from illn 
and as that is when the murder is being committed, the gain is a 
somewhat doubtful one. If in his next story our author will only 
keep clear of murderers, and the London physicians and London 
surgeons who figure in hie pages, he will write a much better 
story than even Behind the Veil. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


} t. might have been expected that, as soon as French society re- 
+ covered a little from the terrible crisis through which it has 
just passed, we should be deluged with publications of every kind 
and size on the war, the siege of Paris, and the Commune. The 
startling events of the past year would naturally be explained 
from the most opposite points of view; Orleanists, Legitimists, 
Bonapartists, Republicans of all hues, would show how the catas- 
trophe —_ have been avoided, and how, if they had been at the 
head of affairs, they would have saved the country. The brochures 
and volumes groupid together in Dentu’s catalogue under the 
title of actualités arc almost innumerable ; and as every day adds 
its contributions to the list, as every publisher of importance 
sends in his quota,‘ we shall soon have before us a mass of 
mémoires pour servir, equalling, so far as bulk goes at any rate, 
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the documents on the first French Revolution collected with such 


industry by the late Mr. Croker. ey 
M. Francisque Sarcey’s work* is one of those which have 


obtained the greatest success, and, let us add, it fully deserves its 
pularity. It combines all the exactness of a paw with 
the charms of an artistic composition. No writer has been happier 
in describing the as and the feelings of the Parisians during 
the siege; the fickle character of the population comes out with 
painful accuracy ; and although M. Sarcey deals more with im- 
ions than with facts, his book is full of wholesome advice 
which our neighbours will do well to take to heart. 
When the Revolution of September 4 broke out, M. Jules 


Claretie was at Brussels, in M. Victor Hugo’s house; they both | 


immediately started for France, and M. Claretie, whose Republican 
= were well known, soon obtained office under the new 

overnment. Appointed a member of the Committee which was 
organized for the purpose of examining the papers in the 
Tuileries, and being also a member of the Board of Elementary 
Education, he had not much time left to do duty on the ramparts 
of the capital; but he was actively mixed up with the Republican 
movement, he knew intimately most of the leaders, and he care- 
fully noted down day by day the various episodes of the Revolu- 
tion.t In spite of a considerable amount of what we would call 
Republican bathos about “ la grande Commune,” “the men of ’93,” 
&c. &c., M. Claretie’s book is interesting and instructive ; but the 
practical conclusion to which the narrative leads us tells very 
much against the author’s pet theories. 

Anecdotes and fatts divers form the chief characteristic of the 
Tablettes dun Mobile t ; but we meet here and there with official 
documents which give the volume a kind of consistency. Military 
reports, the price of provisions, the bulletin of the Exchange, 
lists of the dead and wounded, have been added by the writer, 
and an alphabetical index completes the volume. 

M. d’Arsac’s Mémorial du siége de Paris§ is, on the contrary, 
entirely taken up by documents and historical papers. The last 
sitting of the Corps Législatif, and the irregular evening meeting, 
are reported verbatim ; we have next all the proclamations and 
decrees of the Republican Government; copious extracts from the 
newspapers are subjoined; the diplomatic and military comptes- 
rendus, the orders of the day, and the official despatches bring 
under the reader’s notice the incessant efforts made by General 

-Trochu to defend Paris against the invading army; and finally 
the evidence of eye-witnesses helps to confirm and elucidate the 
rest of the book. An excellent map enables us to follow profit- 
ably the various episodes of the siege. 

ocuments have also exclusively contributed to form the pub- 
lications for which we are indebted to MM. Lemelle and G. 
d@’Heilli. But in the limited compass of 316 duodecimo pages it 
was quite impossible to do more than select from the mass of 
State papers referring to the events which occurred between 
July 19, 1870, and April 2, 1871. M. Lemelle’s volume ||, 

accordingly, cannot take the place of M. d’Arsac’s receuil; M. 
d@’Heilli, on the other hand, purposes to be as complete as possi- 
ble. He aims at publishing all the documents, oflicial or nat, 
bearing upon the siege of Paris, together with numerous appen- 
dices on the victualling of the metropolis, the post-otlice, the 
Exchange, sanitary questions, clubs, theatres, and a detailed 
bibliographical account of all the works issued on the subject. 
os volume of M. d’Heilli’s work is out; two more will com- 

te it. 

After having just named M. Henryot’s Paris pendant le siége **, 
which contains nothing of special interest, and M. Nérée 
Quépat’s “Simples Notes” +t, too often prejudiced and untrust- 
worthy, we come to M. de Molinari’s exceilent monograph on the 
Paris “Red Clubs.”{{ It may be questioned whether the unlimited 
right of meeting has all the advantages which our author 
enumerates; at any rate, M. de Molinari has shown us 
what it leads to in the midst of a population like that of 


Paris, where political discussion uniformly produces a species of in- 
toxication. His volume, consisting of articles originally contributed 


to the Journal des Débats, and introduced by a preface which ap- 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, isa work of real merit. 
. de Molinari aimed in the first instance at warning the friends 
of order against the revolutionary measures adopted by the ex- 
treme Republicans; in their present shape his newspaper comptes- 
vendus illustrate most faithfully one of the chief features in the 
history of the last six months. 
M. Ludovic Hans gives us also, under the title of “ Journal 
anecdotique” §§, an amusing description of the Paris Commune. 
“ No one,” says he, “ could altogether withdraw himself from the 


* Le siége de Paris; impressions et souvenirs. Par F, Sarcey. Paris : 
+ Paris assiégé; tableaux et souvenirs. Par Jules Claretie. Paris: 
Lemerre. 


+ Tablettes dun Mobile. Par Léon de Villiers et George de Targes. 
Paris: Mollie. 
§ Mémorial du siége de Paris. Par J. d’Arsac. Paris: Thorin. 
|| Siége de Paris. Par Jules Lemelle. Orléans: Jacob, 
Journal du siége de Paris. Documents publiés G. d@Hei 
Pala: Lie 
** Paris pendant le siége. Par Arnold Paris: Amyot. 
pendant Je align de Parte, Par Nérée Quépat. 
: Thorin. 
tt Les Clubs rouges. Par G. de Molinari. Paris: Garnier. 
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dangerous influénce which prevailed at that time throughout the 
capital. The atmosphere was artificial and unwholesome ; ong 
might have thought that there was nothing to breathe but yp. 
mixed oxygen.” M. Hans acknowledges that he despairg of 
being able to relate “the mad, illegal, and grotesque ” deeds of 
the Commune in all their completeness. At the same time 
has very successfully portrayed, on the one side, the boldness of 
the conspirators, their wild theories, and their absurd plans for 
regeneration of society; and, on the other, the attitude of the 
people, thoroughly enervated by the war, selfish, cowardly, apa- 
thetic, feeling that the struggle might last for a long time, ang 
making no real effort to bring it to a conclusion. 

The volume of M. Edouard Moriac, Paris sous la Commune 
derives a great part of its value from the remarkable preface of 
M. de Péne. Wounded on the day of the manifestation 
generously but uselessly made by the friends of order at the Place 
Vendome, M. de Péne was incapacitated from taking any 
in the subsequent episodes of the civil war; but he could gti] 
write, and the Commentaires d'un blessé which introduce M. Moriac’s 
work are the result of his forced leisure. M. de Péne has the 
great merit of pointing out the illogical position of the men who 
brought about the Revolution of September 4. How can 
consistently punish the Communists jor attempting to do what 
they did themselves? As our author justly remarks, the columpy 
which should have been pulled down was not the monument op 
the Place Vendéme, but the one which still stands at the Place de 
la Bastille ; for it commemorates that “ right of insurrection,” that 
revolutionary mania, which every twelve or fifteen years visits 
France like an epidemic. M. de Péne shows likewise the real 
character of the self-styled apostles of freedom, who, sprung from the 
lowest depths of journalism, endeavoured by their crimes to avenge 
themselves tor the fiasco they had made as Aittérateurs. By proving 
that even at the beginning of their short reign they never inspired 
any feeling but contempt, he indirectly brings into strong relief the 
incredible apathy of the Parisians, and the unwarrantable remiss. 
ness of the Executive. “ Regular Governments,” he says, “are 
sometimes fond of dealing leniently with riots; but when the 
rioters are victorious, they will not endure the slightest amount of 
liberty, even in words.” 

If we wish to have some biographical details about the men of the 
Commune, we cannot do better than read M. Clére’s brochures; 
we shall then see that M. de Péne’s description of them is not the 
result of prejudice. The diegraphie des hommes de la Commune is 
the Almanach de Gotha of democracy run wild. 

We cannot analyse in detail the entire batch of publications 
which have reached us on the history of the Commune; they 
all go over the same ground, and the only difference among 
them consists in the more or less prominence given either to 
strategical operations or to political and social questions, The 
brochure entitled Les Mystéres de 0 Internationale { exposes. with 
a great deal of vigour the dangers arising to the working 
classes themselves from that formidable association. ‘Che author 
of Les Francs-Macons et la Commune de Paris§ endeavours to 
exculpate the Freemasons, who made no secret of their sym- 
pathy with MM. Billioray, Assi, &c. The position taken wu 
this writer is scarcely teuable; and, in fact, the whole drift of his 
argument goes to prove that the Paris Freemasons compromised 
themselves most seriously by their manifestation on the 2gth of 
April, taken in connexion with the incidents which preceded and 
followed it. M. Louis Enault’s Paris briilé par la Comnume| 
gives an exact enumeration of ail the monuments destroyed in the 
capital. We regret, however, that room should have been found for 
extracts from Vermorel’s Pére Duchéae ; such filth did not de- 
serve to be brought once more in the broad daylight, and the title 
. alone of the newspaper was sufficient to give an idea of its com 

tents, 

“ Let us watch! let us become pure! let us pray!” Sucharethe 
words which form the conclusion of La guerre des Communeu de 
Paris.§ The author of this volume is a superior officer of the 
Versailles army, and his work deserves special mention here because 
it is, as yet, the only one written from the military point of view. 
In this excellent narrative we can follow step by step the various 
incidents of the struggle, the progress of the troops, the bombanl- 
ment, the attack on the several barricades, and the final triumph 
of Marshal Macmahon’s army. The only fault we have to find 
with the “Officier supérieur” is one which very few authors are 
guilty of—he keeps himself too much in the background, and his 

ook lacks that colouring, that entrain, so to speak, which we 

admire in M. Sarcey’s composition. ‘ 

All the publications we have just been noticing are written 

by friends of order; and if during the reign of the mob the 
bourgeoisie did very little to uphold the cause of civilization aud 
| true liberty, they are at any rate unanimous in denouncing the 
} crimes of the Communists. “We have now to notice the first four 
livraisons of @ work professing to give the honest history of the 
} Paris Revolution, but this time from the Red Republican side. 


* Paris sous la Commune. Par Edouard Moriac. Précédé des Commentaires 
d'un blessé, par H. de Pene. Paris: Dentu. 

t+ Les hommes de la Commune. Par Jules Clere. Paris: Dentu. 

} Les Mysiéres de Internationale. Paris: Dentu. 

§ Les Francs-Macons et la Commune de Paris. Par un Frane-Mago. 
Paris: Dentu. 

|| Paris brilé par la Commune. Par Louis Enault. Paris: Plon. 


G La guerre des Communeux de Paris. Par un Officier supérieur de 
Varmée de Vi Paris: Didot. 
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Lanjalley and Corriez* openly declare their admiration 

of the Communal movement, although at the same time the 
a dislike of the men who attempted to carry it out. e 
cannot say, however, that we feel much sympathy with men who, 
i m the very principle which they find so objectionable 
in the Le itimists, maintain that the Republican system of govern- 
ment is sere criticism, and that it exists by virtue of a kind of 
divineright. The suppression of all freedom of discussion, asserted 
as the fundamental axiom of a régime which claims to be the perfect 
embodiment of liberty, is, to say the least, rather startling. We 


make no remark on the garbled and false account given by’ 


Lanjalley and Corriez of the tragic death of Gen 
Lecomte and Clément Thomas. Writers who condescend to such 
misstatements do not deserve the name of historians. 

Let us now dismiss these sad reminiscences of plus civilia 
jella, and turn our attention to works of a distinctly literary cha- 
racter. M. Natalis de Wailly’s transcription of Villehardouin 
into modern French + well deserves fuller notice than we can 
here give it. If the language of the Sire de Joinville is full 
of difficulties for readers of the nineteenth century, the author 
of the Congueste de Constantinoble is still more beyond the 
comprehension of persons unacquainted with medieval French; 
he was the first Hinniden who wrote in the vernacular lan- 

and his style requires elucidation at almost every line. 

othing certain is known about Villehardouin’s family, and the 
es of savants such as M, Auguste Longnon, M. d’Arbois 

de Jubainville, and M. Natalis de Wailly himself, have elicited 
very few points of real importance on the subject. The peculiar 
yalue of the chronicle before us consists in the fact that it is 
at present the only French one which can be consulted 
on the events of the fourth crusade. We say at present, 
because another gentleman favourably known as an arche- 
ologist, Count Riand, is preparing for publication the narra- 
tive of an Amiens chronicler, Robert de Clari, on the same 
subject. When this work appears, we shall have the events 
of the fourth crusade judged and described from two totally 
different points of view; for Robert de Clari fought in the ranks 
of the army, he witnessed the exploits of the pauvies chevaliers, 
and was the faithful echo of their grievances ; whilst Villehardouin, 


the confidential agent of the leaders, admitted to their debates’ 


and thoroughly popu with their plans, tells us the causes of 
the war, and reveals to us its real character. It is impossible to 
separate the author of the Conqueste de Constantinoble from Henri 
de Valenciennes, his continuator; accordingly, M. de Wailly has 
included the latter in his valuable publication. He preserves the 
medizeval spelling of the geographical names, but an alphabetical 
index at the end of the volume gives all the modern equivalents. 
The twelfth instalment of the late M. Sainte-Beuve’s Nouveaur 
Iundist contains the articles written by that distinguished critic 
for the Temps, and oe amongst other interesting papers, 
two essays which ha already appeared in a —> form, on 
Tale and Madame Desbo Valmore. Under the title 
e année, the editor gives us a curious account of the 
circumstances which induced M. Sainte-Beuve to leave his 
quasi-official position as contributor to the Monitewr for that 
of literary critic in M. Schérer’s newspaper. We have also a 
short sketch of the last days of his life, together with certain inter- 
esting biographical particulars. The new edition of the Portraits 
contemporains (vols. 3 and 4)§ does not call for any special re- 
mark, The first two volumes amply justified the expression 
which appears on the title-page, because the 
additions made to all the chapters, particularly those referring to 
George Sand, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo, were very considerable 
and very interesting; the volumes, on the contrary, now before 
us are mere reprints of sketches with which we were already 


M. Victor Duruy publishes the second part of his Roman 


History|} treating of the events included between the tribunate of | 


the Gracchi and the duumvirate of Octavius and Anthony. The 
first (19th) chapter, treating of the fatal influence exercised by 
the introduction of Greek ideas and manners, should be attentively 
studied ; it embodies the result of long and patient studies, and 
the foot-notes contain references to a large number of works both 
ancient and modern. M. Duruy has described with much 
truthfulness the decay of the middle classes at Rome, and the 
gradual destruction of the principle of equality through the 
increasing power of the Tribunes. A few distinguished men, such 
*s Paulus milius, Scipio Nasica, Calpurnius, Tubero, and 
Lelius, seeing the danger which the Republic was running, en- 
deavoured to stem the torrent, and to counteract the importation 
of new ideas by a return to the manners and traditions of the 
olden times ; but their efforts were useless. 
The periodical press both in France and in England devoted a 
deal of attention some time ago to the military reports of 
Stoffel, military attaché to the French Embassy at Berlin, 


who had had the dangerous boldness to give Napoleon III. 
information about the state of the Prussian army *, which was 
set aside, Some of these re had been publi but in 
an incomplete form, and without the author’s sanction, They 
now come forth collected in one volume, oo with a 
preface which will not, we fear, add much to Stoffel’s. 


selves as the first nation in many 92 this absurd opinion has so 


utterly without principles, and who have lost the most elementary 
notions of self-control. Such are the leading features in Baron 
Stoffel’s valuable preface, which, .as our. readers will see, is 
almost more interesting than the reports it introduces.’ . 

M. de Lamartine’s memoirst have never been published in a 
consecutive manner, and as a distinct work; but large portions of 
them are already known, for they may be found dispersed here and 
there throughout his too voluminous productions—his Cours de 
Littérature, for instance. Raphaél, Antoniella, Graziella, Les Conji- 
dences, may be regarded as fragments detached from the auto- 
biography of the illustrious poet. Now, by way of addition, we 
have an octavo containing the narrative of M. de Lamartine’s 
early years; it begins with 179° and takes us down to the 
second Bourbon Restoration. ese souvenirs, notwithstanding a. 
curious smack of fatwité which was ever the author’s characteristic, 

ossess real merit, and some of M. de Lamartine’s remarks on 
seston, Chateaubriand, Madame de Staél, Alexander von 
Humboldt, and M. Thiers are extremely true. 


* Rapports militaires écrits de Berlin (1866-70). Par le Colonel Baron 
Stoffel. Paris: Garnier. 

+ Mémoires de M. de Lamartine, 1790-1815. Paris and London : 
Hachette & Co. 
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embodies some very wholesome truths, The French, he aptly 
have for years been accustomed to look them- 
| bours, they scout the idea that any one can resist them, and 
when, as in the recent war, they find that even Frenchmen : 
can be beaten, oe | pass from the most senseless conceit. : 
to the lowest state of demoralization. The first point, then, to 
be established is that France can no longer boast of being the 
leading Power in Europe; the next question is—To what 
cause are we to ascribe so extraordinary a collapse? Many persons 
3 are found who say that the source of all the catastrophes of the 
Prussian war is the thorough want of discipline in the army. 
Granted ; but so long as discipline is not restored in the family, so 
long as children are not taught the respect due to their parents, the 
supreme claims of religion, and the great virtue of a so : 
long shall we be at the mercy of our enemies; the moral of an 
army is the result of early habits, and you cannot, at a few 
months’ notice, inure to military discipline young men who are 
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WICH.—Mr. J. ASHTON. M.A, (Fifth Wrangler), 
for the on Examinations. At the recent Examination for the . E. Coll 

Mr. Ashton’s Pupils were successful, in the last Exami: for W: 

successful Candidates in in Mathematics was also a Pupil of Mr. Ashton. 

Henry's Road, Sou ampstead. 


TN DIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, WOOLWICH, 
IVIL, SERVICE. —Mr. W. M. LUPTON. whe 


W. M. 
been successful at the recent the above, an 
et fur INDIAN TELEGRAPH his Pupils obtained znd, 6th, and 17th 
Address, Sedbergh House, South Hill Park, Hampstead. 


THE HARTLEY INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON.—NEXT 


TERM COMMENCES September 13. Three Exhibitions, fiving Free Free and 


tenable in the Deuaeseente of General Literature and Science, of ical Educa- 
tion, or ‘of Engi and Technical Science, will be opened to new Students. 

tion for’ the In Fecineering Forest —_ Telegraph Examinations, an Univer- 
sity of London De E PRINCIPAL. 


THE AUTUMN TERM of the UPPER and MIDDLE 


| Characteristics of Instruction : THE HISTORY OF _ TH. 
RAW “MATERIALS OF RCE AL His 
Labour applied to Production. EA 3. Cassell & nee OS 


LAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Clapham, 8.W.— With 
AL DEPARTMENT for CANDIDATES ring. for the CIVIL and 


Me. NASH’S MORNING CLASS for GENTLEMEN’S 
SONS. Fee, £7 per Term. Hours, Nine till One.—39 Kensington Square, W. 


PTON, who takes. a limited numler of 
d at i last | 


probably by of the English coast. Particulars may be obi 
0 Messrs. Moo URNBULL, AND GRAHAM, Solicitors, Scar! 
August 1871. 


HYDPROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
EDWARD MA, -A.. M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths on the 


RINDISI MAIL ROUTE to EGYPT, INDIA, CBInS. 

AUSTRALIA, ROME, Falconara, NAPLES, rid Fogris Cheapest 

Route. For Through’ Tickets and information, apply to the SOUTH RAILW AY. 
Agents, LEBEAU & CO., 6 Billiter Street. London, E.C. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 
made to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladiesand Gentlemen. Families received at moderate Contract Charge by the Week.—Com- 
munications to ** The MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 

| TOURISTS visiting the WEST of ENGLAND.—BATH. 


of the West. A beautifulyCity with beautiful Scenery.—The GRAND 


} PUMP_HOOM TI HOTEL, with every Accommodation for Visitors. A magnificent Suite of 


Baths under the same roof supplied from the far-famed Mineral Drives to 
the Cheddar Cliffs, Wells Cathedral, , Glastonbury, and Longleat. 
with the finest parts of Wiltshire, G and 8 


Miss HAWKESWORTH, Manager. 
TH ILFRACOMBE 


a in its own Ornamental Grounds of five acres, extending to the Beach, and 
Private Terraces on the north side afford the Marine Prome: any 
in The Building now contai: apartments. Cuisine excellent. 
choice. dress, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


SEASIDE. 
OZONE OZONE. OZONE 


Those baa value luxuriant hair, softness of skin, and general yoctgration of vital power. 
are recommended to take the Ozone Baths, to be had only at 
THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, 
ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, ISLE OF THANET. 
N.B.—Visitors wishing for sitting-rooms in the Hotel are recommended to write @ week 


in advance. 


EK. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Ro “¢ Exchange, E. EC, 

e Prince o' ales, an the Emperor of Russi 

of the Houses of Parliament. 61 1 Strand, 34 and 35 Royal Exchauge, and the Factory, Savoy 

Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


